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Constructing the Adventure Story 
by LEONARD H. NASON 


he adventure story is probably easier to 
tm than any other kind of yarn. The 
action to be followed by the narrative is 
already there, or there would be no idea in the 
first place. The most difficult part is getting 
the background—it has to be authentic. The 
majority of adventure stories are read by ad- 
venturers themselves—men living in the far 
places of the world, remote from motion pic- 
ture houses, with no bars, no friendly homes 
to welcome them; with nothing to take their 
minds off their solitude and their loneliness ex- 
cept by reading stories of men like themselves. 
The pulp magazines which specialize in that 
sort of material have a far-flung circulation. 
Adventure, for instance, is (or was) the only 
magazine in English to be had in Spanish 
Morocco. And, in Manchuria, a friend of 
mine, who was prospecting for oil there, once 
told me that each month they used to borrow 
“a pound of pulp” from their local supply mer- 
chant who himself selected the magazines that 
went into the pound. The bright author who 
happens to write some burning tale of Cossack 
and Tartar must bear in mind that Cossacks 
and Tartars are likely to read it—English be- 
ing a much more universal language than we 
tealize—and write violent letters to the editors 
if they find mistakes in the story. For some 
curious reason adventurers are much more 
prone to write in to magazines than are other 


kinds of men. Perhaps they have more time 
on their hands. 

With this little exordium, let us move at 
once to the demonstration table. From this 
point on I am going to have to use the pro- 
noun J a lot, but, after all, I wrote the story, 
and it is my thoughts that are wanted in this 
brief script, else the editor would have asked 
someone else to write it. 

So then, once upon a time I wrote a story 
of adventure called HUNGER. At that par- 
ticular period I was living in Chicago writing 
poetry—for nothing—for the Chicago Tribune. 
I wrote a poem about the sea, being interested 
therein. The poem appeared in due course, 
and one day shortly after, as I was riding down 
an elevator from an upper story in some office 
building, the elevator man informed me he had 
read the poem. 

-“T been to sea,” said he, “years ago when 
I was a young feller. I was shipwrecked, too. 
Ship burned up. I made two thousand miles in 
an open boat!” 

What ho! Here was a story. If this man 
had been on a ship that burned, that was part 
of a yarn. If he had made two thousand miles 
in an open boat, that was all of one. That 
very day, when he was off duty, I happened 
to be nearby, and, meeting him quite by chance 
(as he thought), I suggested that we pause 
and refresh ourselves after the day’s labor, 
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and when the refreshing was over, I had his 
yarn, Of course, he didn’t know it at the time. 
Had I stepped up to him and said, “That’s a 
wonderful story. Tell me all about it, and 
I'll write it up and sell it to some magazine!” 
he would have ducked like a rabbit into some 
nearby hole. Either he would have been so 
self-conscious that he would have been unable 
to remember anything that had happened to 
him, or else he would have tried to write the 
story for me, embroidering it himself in places 
where he thought it needed it. 

Now, then, this was a synthetic plot for sev- 
eral good reasons. In the first place, I had 
never been on a ship that caught fire, and, next, 
I had never spent more than an hour in an open 
boat, and that not in midocean. But—and 
this is important—I had been thirsty. I had 
also been hungry. And, therefore, I knew what 
it felt like to be on short rations—to be able to 
eat just enough to sustain life. And I knew 
what it felt like to lie unprotected all day under 
a tropical sun and to shiver all night in spray- 
wet clothes. The knowledge of these sensa- 
tions at first hand is a requisite of all would-be 
adventure story writers. Such sensations can 
also be used for color, but they must be prop- 
erly described, for the adventurers who read 
have experienced them and know what they 
are, and will accordingly demand an accurate 
picture. 

Well, I started the outline of the yarn, 
knowing, in general, the course of its action. 
Next, I had to decide who the principal actor 
was going to be, and how the action of the 
story would affect him. Of all this ghostly 
ship’s company who would be the man I could 
be closest to? As a matter of fact, I did not 
know any of them very well; so I decided the 
simplest thing to do would be to attach myself 
to that ship, put myself in all the situations of 
the narrative, and note how I would react to 
them. It would sound authentic, because I 
would be the hero and God knows I would 
know what I would do if I saw a hatch cover 
go sailing up from a hot air explosion, while 
I felt the planks begin to sizzle under my feet. 
Now then, who for a friend to talk to? My 
elevator man! Who for a villain? Well, I’d 
make my boss at the office the captain of the 
ship. I could draw a very convincing picture 
of a loud-mouthed, bullying, roaring—but very 











competent—man in his own field, and make him 
a sailor instead of a branch office manager. 

And so the ship set sail. I knew what 
happened first: she was a hungry ship. What 
would I do in a case like that? Well, the 
hero of the yarn consulted with his watchmate 
(the elevator man), and they went aft and com- 
plained to the skipper, who chucked them out 
bodily, after a long flow of scathing bitterness 
where the expression “sell insurance” (my oc- 
cupation at the time) was changed to “do a 
sailor’s work for a sailor’s wage.” 

I had a lot of fun writing that yarn, and let 
me say that a story that is not fun to write 
might just as well not be written, because it 
won't be fun to read either. I had fun, I say, 
writing that yarn. And then one day, shortly 
after, I was called into my office—all the way 
from Oak Park—and given complete hell, in- 
cluding a spare set of grids and a gross of 
pitchforks, because of some minor infraction 
of Home Office Rule 205. That night—by then 
my dream ship had burned, and the crew had 
taken to the boats—the skipper was thrown to 
the sharks ; my hero had leaped up and banged 
him over the head with an oar; then overboard 
with him! Good for the hero! 

The story sold and presently it appeared in 
print. It turned out to be a long one—a 
novelette. I had to fill in a lot of gaps, some- 
times by accounts of the food; sometimes by 
accounts of the progress of the ship; some- 
times by writing a page or two about setting 
and taking in sail. Such details I used to check 
with the elevator man, and again with another 
deep-water, square-rigged sailing man I knew. 
Then came a day when I got a fan letter from 
a reader. He was a captain of some trans- 
atlantic greyhound, but he had done his time 
in sail, and had been around Cape Stiff fifteen 
times—out and _ back. 

Said he, “That was a nice story you wrote 
about a ship burning up. But it would have 
been better if you had left the sails alone. You 
had a squall come up to port with a ship run- 
ning with a wind on the starboard quarter. 
You had the crew stand by the braces, which 
any ass would know enough to do, but you 
didn’t say anything about filling the head yards, 
shivering the after yards, putting the helm 
hard a-port, brailing in the mizzen, and letting 
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ll writers feel highly complimented when 

they are told: “This story rings so true 

I am certain it is based on personal ex- 
perience.”” Yet whenever this compliment has 
been paid me there has actually been little per- 
sonal experience in the story. 

Facts are crude things in themselves, and 
appear often like the grossest lies when put 
on paper as they have actually occurred. Be- 
fore facts can be used in fiction they have to 
be distilled and purified of all the improbabili- 
ties ingrained in them. A creative artist, not 
satisfied with registering facts as they happen, 
stores them away in the subconscious until 
such a time as, modified and changed, they 
can fit into a scheme that the mind has mean- 
while elaborated. A reporter puts down on 
paper the facts he has seen; a creative writer 
rearranges them to give them the appearance 
of truth. The art of reporting is as different 
from the art of writing as photography is from 
painting. 

Zola and Balzac, whose writings ring truer 
than the works of all other realists, never 
burdened themselves with too many facts be- 
fore writing their novels. For all the gruesome 
realism in “Germinal,” Zola had spent but one 
week in a mining town in northern France. 
Yet, the novel reads as though written by one 
who has spent his entire life in the pit. Had 
Zola written the novel immediately after his 
stay in the mining town, it would have been a 
crude affair. By allowing the facts he had 
observed to simmer and distill themselves over 
a period of four years before he used them, 
the novelist obtained a depth of color, a below- 
the-surface quality, he could not otherwise 
have obtained. 

Balzac’s “Pere Goriot,” to speak of only one 
of his novels, gives the impression of having 
been written by an encyclopedist ; it is crammed 
with information on trade and politics, science 
and business transactions. But as a matter of 
fact, Balzac’s personal experience in most of 
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these fields was very limited. What he didn’t 
know he guessed at, and upon checking up he 
found that the facts fitted better to the imagina- 
tion than the imagination would ever have 
fitted to the facts. 

Realism and naturalism are two different at- 
titudes in art. A realist takes into considera- 
tion the effect of veridity on the audience. A 
naturalist hews straight to the facts, uncon- 
cerned with the effect upon his readers. 

Personally, I need very little to go upon for 
a story. A little information is better than 
too much. I don’t have to drink a whole barrel 
of wine to know its quality. I find it more 
difficult to put down on paper what I have 
actually experienced in life than to record the 
experiences I have imagined. Every time I 
have tried to fictionize what has actually 
happened, no matter how exciting the experi- 
ence, the actual facts have come between me 
and the paper. Real life refuses to be fiction- 
ized. 

In a sense the best of one’s writing is auto- 
biographical. But even here facts, experiences 
and emotions have been shuffled and altered and 
reshaped almost beyond recognition. 

I write the first draft of most of my stories 
in the first person. Having identified myself 
with one of the characters, man, woman, or 
child, I relate the story from the point of view 
of that character. Having cast myself in a 
definite role I act out the part to myself as 
if I were on an actual stage—with greater 
freedom, in fact, than on an actual stage, for 
I am not hindered by the trappings and the 
mechanics and the conventions of the stage. 
While in the throes of a first draft, I am com- 
pletely the character I have cast myself into. 
My behavior, my speech, and my gestures are 
affected by what I have made myself be. 

At the end of a first draft of a story or 
novel, most of my innermost desires and secret 
longings have come to the surface. Sometimes 
they are disguised so that only I can recognize 
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them, but most of the time they present them- 
selves quite boldly enough for others to see. 

I generally hide those first drafts, even from 
my nearest kin, for they often contain revela- 
tions about myself and others that are too inti- 
mate, too personal. 

After a week or a month, the personal pro- 
noun is removed, and the Prince, the Pauper, 
the Gypsy chief, or the Tartar hero, gets a 
name. From then on I become impersonal 
toward the character. His behavior is scru- 
tinized and analyzed. His language is de- 
histrionized. His relation to the other actors 
in the cast is carefully examined. Were I to 
allow him to stay in the first person I could 
not deal so harshly with him as when he is 
depersonalized. To make him live and be hu- 
man, I do not let him become a hundred per 
cent hero or a hundred per cent villain. The 
other characters too must be given some degree 
of prominence in the scheme. 

While working on a story I frequently dis- 
cover that a character I have treated rather 
summarily is of greater importance than I have 
thought. Sometimes such a character threatens 
to take the upper hand and to run away with 
the story. When that happens I remove him 
altogether. Put away, in some recess of my 
mind, or in a note book, he frequently clamors 
to be given life and disturbs my sleep, and my 
wakeful hours, until I have restored him to 
a place under the sun. My mind has many 
barred halls for such unruly individuals but in 
time they are all released and given the free- 
dom they deserve. One must watch out not 
to let them die before they are released, for 
the bad odor of dead fictional characters stunts 
the growth of new ideas. 

I generally rewrite a story four or five times 
before I get any satisfaction out of it. Had 
I my way, I would rewrite each story a dozen, 
twenty times, simply for the pleasure I get 
out of rewriting, for the joy of being able to 
improve upon myself. 

At the third rewriting I begin to think of the 
location and the time of the year when the 
action is supposed to take place. Certain things 
that can be made to sound true in the winter 
ring false if made to happen in the summer, 
and vice versa. The rhythm of the story, and 
of the phrase, is affected by the time of the 
year. Stories with winter settings can be told, 





effectively, in longer and slower sentences than 
summer stories. Too much color clutters up 
the picture. Too little color makes it dreary. 

It is only after character, plot, and location 
have been disposed of that I begin to rewrite 
the story for style. I read the story aloud. 
My ears are a better guide for style than my 
eyes. Imperfections that have been hidden to 
the eye appear by the score to the ear. Repeti- 
tions, clumsy word arrangements, shibboleths, 
tongue twisters, are better detected by one read- 
ing aloud than by two or more eye readings. 

I seldom read other people’s stories when I 
am in the middle of a working streak. Joseph 
Conrad once told me that he was unable to read 
even a newspaper while he was working—that 
the printed word nauseated him in his periods 
of creation. 

“T like to look at paintings when I am at 
work,” he once told me. “They rest me.” 

I am not as strongly affected by the printed 
word as the immortal Conrad, and paintings 
have the opposite effect upon me: they ener- 
vate me. But I find great rest and recupera- 
tion in music—good, bad and indifferent. | 
have often found the solution to a writing prob- 
lem while listening to a band or to a symphonic 
orchestra. My own piano has solved for me 
many a problem, and I have learned more about 
writing from a Beethoven sonata than from a 
dozen textbooks and a hundred lectures on the 
art and industry of fiction. 

As a literary form I find the short story both 
the most beautiful and the most difficult to 
handle. To me it is very much like the sonata 
in music. Any good short story could be de- 
veloped into a novel. Few of even the best 
novels, conceived as novels, could be condensed 
successfully into good short stories. This is 
my personal experience. 

What still amazes me, after publishing hun- 
dreds of short stories, is the reception they re- 
ceive from editors and readers. Some tales I 
have believed perfect have been turned down 
by editor after editor before they have found 
a haven. And editors who have turned them 
down have praised them later, when in print. 
I believe the lot of writers would be improved 
were they able to present their stories to edi- 
tors in printed form! 

Stories that have just gotten by here have 

Continued on Page 230 























Writing “The House In Paris” 


by ELIZABETH BOWEN 


he idea for a novel—the idea that later 
T becomes the novel—often drops on to 

one’s mind like a seed carried at ran- 
dom by the wind or a bird, then stays some time 
before beginning to germinate. The idea of 
two children, nothing to one another, spend- 
ing an enforced day inside a house in a foreign, 
unknown city had been with me for some years 
before anything happened: meanwhile I had 
written one or two other books. The idea had 
always a certain amount of power; my imagi- 
nation kept returning to it, but I knew it would 
be hopeless to force it, to try and use it. When 
it was ready, if it were vital, it would use itself 
—or, rather, use me to make it into a book. I 
must define what I mean by an idea. I use 
the term in my own, the aesthetic, not in the 
philosophic, sense. By idea J mean a small 
flat clear image, an image of some situation, 
of something happening, that does not appear 
relevant to anything else. This idea, this image, 
has an importance for which reason cannot ac- 
count. When it has reached a stage of growth, 
when its lasting vitality is established, it calls 
reason—ingenuity, the conscious inventive 
faculty—to work on it. Then the business of 
making the book has begun. 

An idea may, as I say, stay latent in the mind 
—by the writer’s mind I mean his operative 
imagination—for some time. Then the mo- 
ment comes for it to be explored, developed 
and, necessarily, analysed. Some chance, some 
momentary excitement may set this in motion. 
The idea of the two children in an unknown 
house stayed in the dark inside me for some 
time. Then one day I looked into myself at 
it, and a sudden quickening of my faculties told 
me the time had come for it to make a book. 
(This moment and the getting of paper and 
ink, the sitting down to begin are seldom si- 
multaneous, but virtually the moments are the 
same). The idea, latent, had magnetized to 
itself more of my experience and memory than 
I knew. I saw that it was important, important 
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to me in such a way that I should be able to 
make it important to other people. A water 
diviner knows there is likely to be water in 
such-and-such a locality. But all the same it 
must be an exciting moment when the hazel 
twig begins twitching in his hands. 

The once small, flat image of two children 
in a house, not knowing why they were there, 
expanded as I thought of it, and took life. It 
made me ask myself insistent questions. How 
did they feel (a) about their position (b) about 
each other? In order to know how they felt 
I had also to know (a) exactly where they were 
(the character of the house) and (b) exactly 
what they were, what sort of children, pro- 
duced by what sort of life. Then, why were 
they there? Why should two children, not re- 
lated and hitherto nothing to one another, both 
be in a stranger’s house on the same day? Then 
it became clear that they had to be unlike: if 
they both felt the same way, reacted in the same 
way to what happened, there was no object in 
there being two children: one child would be 
enough. Therefore, there would have to exist 
between them deep difference of character, as 
well as difference of sex. One must be inquisi- 
tive, fairly detached, alert, regarding the 
strange house (though sometimes with alarm) 
as a sort of theatre. The other must be passion- 
ate and susceptible, under strong strain from 
being here, involved with the life of the house 
and liable to have suffered or been ecstatically 
happy by the end of the day. Women are 
more capable of being at once inquisitive and 
detached ; therefore the first child became the 
girl Henrietta. Ambition and passion seem to 
be male qualities: hence Leopold for the sec- 
ond child. 

Inherent in the idea of the two children was 
their being aware of each, of each other’s 
strangeness. But they must not be in any way 
emotionally knit up. Any kind of little sweet- 
heart business was ruled right out of the pur- 
pose of the book. Therefore they must be 
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children: young, pre-adolescent. The adult 
situation in the background, the tension exist- 
ing among the grown-up people (which I 
thought of first as, only, part of the character 
or atmosphere of the house) must be perceived 
by the children with cool, hostile mystification, 
without any stirrings of sexual curiosity, such 
as a pair of adolescents might feel. 

The reasons for their being there, in the 
Paris house, constrained and marking time— 
Accident, plans made to save herself trouble 
by a selfish grandmother, might account for 
one child’s presence, Henrietta’s. But some- 
thing tragic and vital, something striking root 
deep into the past had to account for Leopold’s. 
As I wondered about the nature of the oc- 
currence that had made him present there, in 
an alien house, as I at last saw that this had 
to be an affair of adult passion, the two chil- 
dren shifted their function in the book. I had 
begun by thinking of them only. Now, they 
had not only to be, they had to reflect, to re- 
act to something else. Their consciousness had 
to provide a dual instrument upon which 
stronger music was to be played. I asked my- 
self about Leopold (as Leopold in the book is 
made to ask about himself) : why was he born? 
This came to explain itself to me, and to insist 
on being, in the book, explained. The passion 
which had produced him—and, in producing 
him, isolated him—thus came to be the centre 
of the book. I thought of the passion, of its 
nature, first; then there came into being the 
two beings who felt it. Max and Karen were 
born to feel as they felt. 

In the second (and central) part of the book, 
in which Max and Karen appear and which 
they dominate, these two lovers have to exist 
intensively. I did not set out to give a full 
picture of their lives, to more than touch on 
their backgrounds, to add convincing details. 
Not only was there not space to do so, but their 
two lives outside their love remained irrelevant 
to the purpose of this portion of the book. They 
exist as passionate people only, as two people 
doomed (one might say) to become the parents 
of Leopold through a tragic attraction towards 
each other. I see Max and Karen as two forces, 
and one cannot paint the portrait of a force. 
The House in Paris is not about Max and 
Karen, it is about their love and its repercus- 
sions. Inevitably some critics have found these 





two characters one-sided, unbalanced, uncon- 
vincing or thin. I foresaw this but felt it could 
not be helped. 

Naomi Fisher serves two purposes. In parts 
I and III of the book she is, for Henrietta and 
Leopold, the Grown-Up, that shadowy, repres- 
sive and interfering figure that looms large in 
indignant children’s minds. Her anxiety and 
her nervous blunders make her a little comic. 
She exists, then, in these two parts of the book 
chiefly to affect Leopold and Henrietta, to 
bother them, to heighten their uneasiness. Her 
second purpose is to add further character to 
Max’s and Karen’s love. This had, essentially, 
to be a guilty love. Not love purely socially 
guilty in being outside marriage, but guilty in 
the deep sense in being cruel to someone else, 
someone not only defenseless, trustworthy and 
noble, but dear to both the lovers. Outwardly, 
Naomi is there to administer the law of the 
house. Inwardly, she is there to suffer. 

Mme. Fisher grew out of the first idea I 
had of something dangerous and sinister in the 
house. Children are oppressed by the idea of 
illness. Therefore, I thought of her first as 
being ill, secondly as being evil and militant. 
Just as out of a number of foreign cities | 
chose Paris to place the house in because Paris 
seems to me, for all its gaiety, sinister, I chose 
Mme. Fisher—or rather, allowed her to impose 
herself—as being the most potent of invalids. 
She exists to exercise power, to have exercised 
power always, and to make people dread not 
only her but, more fatally, themselves. 

As my initial idea for The House in Paris 
took fuller life it did, then, become very much 
more complex. It became essential to show the 
Past as an integral, effective part of the Present, 
not merely as an explanation, a short story 
dependent from the main structure of the book. 
This brought me up against great difficulties 
with form—yes, and with style also, as being 
a factor in form—difficulties so great that I 
nearly gave up the book. I had to take liberties 
with probability. All the characters had to be 
kept tuned up, and this without, if possible, 
pitching the tone of the book too high. This 
novel in which, in a sense, so little happens, 
often runs the risk of being a melodrama. All 
the time I was writing I was aware of that. 
I was attempting, in fact, to deal with the sub- 

Continued on Page 230 
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Crashing the MacFadden Publications 


by JAMES CRAIG GORDON 


here is no magazine market in the world 

that offers a heartier welcome or a more 

diversified field for writers than the 
Macfadden Publications. We publish thirteen 
magazines—at least we did before I left the 
office this afternoon—there may be more by 
now. 

Under my direct supervision are the follow- 
ing publications: Physical Culture, Liberty, 
Photoplay, True Story, True Romances, True 
Experiences, Love and Romance, Movie Mir- 
ror, Radio Mirror, True Detective Mysteries, 
Master Detective, Famous Detective Cases, 
Voice of Experience. 

Although the editorial policies of these mag- 
azines are widely different, there is one com- 
mon factor that marks them all—they print 
material that is dramatic, human, and natural. 
They are not influenced in editorial decisions 
by famous names. Their sole concern is with 
the quality of the manuscript itself no matter 
who wrote it. That is why the Macfadden 
Publications have purchased more manuscripts 
from unknown authors than any other publica- 
tion or group of publications. 

Moreover, we realize today that we need 
new authors more than ever before. The old 
standbys are, frankly, falling off. Some of 
them are retiring to estates to end their days in 
what, to them, is happiness. Others are writ- 
ing more than ever before, but most of it is 
not being printed. Others are quietly jump- 
ing into their graves. Who is to take their 
places ? 

The days of authors with names so famous 
that their label on the cover of a magazine 
would sell one hundred thousand extra copies 
is gone. There are no such authors today— 
not professional ones anyway. 
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The public is interested in the truth told by 
those who know. That is why they show such 
interest in biographies and in true stories of 
adventure. Lowell Thomas and Kenneth Col- 
lings writing in Liberty now Hell In The Holy 
Land, the story of Allenby’s campaign, will 
attract an audience infinitely larger than any 
present day imitator of Rider Haggard or Per- 
cival Wren. Today the fiction writer, compet- 
ing with the superior attraction of the truth 
told with the seeing eye of the novelist, must 
himself come closer to an understanding of his 
characters. 


Nor can he any longer rely on the old stock 
tricks of mechanical plot construction. 


I frequently go to see moving pictures shown 
to a Cape Cod audience that is at least fifty 
per cent Portuguese—Bravas, we call them. 
Most of them are young people, boys and girls 
under twenty-five. Most of them, too, are not 
even high school taught. Yet, night after night 
they sit and watch with uncanny sophistication 
the shadows on the screen in their phantom life 
stories. With surprising, if not unerring, 
accuracy they anticipate what the characters 
are going to do. This is fatal to any kind of 
story telling. 

The fact is that plot mechanics never did re- 
quire any high level of cultural development, 
or even of native brain power, to master. The 
Cape Cod Bravas have become screen wise. It 
is harder to fool them with every new picture. 
That happened in the theatre, too, and Broad- 
way tried to solve it by a highly sophisticated 
type of play, but that, too, soon palled and now 
naturalism without tricks seems to be the com- 
ing vogue. 

That has been all along the principle of the 
Macfadden Publications. It is now one of the 
most important planks in the Liberty platform. 
We look for fiction that reads like fact and 
fact that reads like fiction. 





The Feature Article 


by BARNETT B. LESTER 


he feature article is an extended hu- 
T man-interest article based upon a timely 

event, oddity or happening in the day’s 
news. Scores of examples may be found in 
the Sunday sections or magazine supplements 
of newspapers. 

Unlike the straight news story, which seeks 
only to set down the facts per se, the feature 
article attempts to entertain and inform the 
reader by presenting background material, the 
whys-and-wherefores of a particular event, the 
dramatis personae, interesting sidelights in their 
lives, unusual angles, and so on. Unlike 
the human-interest story, which is a short, semi- 
news item appealing strongly to the reader’s 
emotions, the feature article is comparatively 
long, often filling an entire page of eight 
columns, often in color, and invariably illus- 
trated with from two to six photographs and 
drawings. Both the human interest article and 
the feature article are artistically and effectively 
written ; both are offshoots of the straight news 
story. 


A successful feature writer must be a judge 
of human nature and an artist with words. He 
must have a nose for news and an eye for an 
angle. He must be curious to know the why 
of an event; he must be able to use discrimina- 
tion in the collection and selection of facts; 
he must have a good educational background 
in order to write on baseball one day, science 
the next and world politics the third (variety 
is the spice of life in feature writing.) He 
must have both a sense of humor and the 
ability to meet people freely and easily. Finally, 
he must have that elan vital which gives life 
and interest to statistics, facts, dates and back- 
grounds. 

Assuming that he possesses these qualifica- 
tions, how does a feature writer select his sub- 
jects? “If I only had something to write 
about” is one complaint he need never make. 
For the experienced feature writer finds sub- 
jects readily. Often a careful reading of the 


daily news columns will produce at least a half 
dozen suitable topics. Then, too, as he builds 
up his circle of friends, acquaintances and con- 
tacts he will invariably receive “tips” from them. 
A third source of subjects lies in interviews. 
A feature writer will not only visit the town’s 
theatres, opera houses and lecture halls ; he will 
make frequent journeys to the slums, the 
wharves, the parks, the beaches. In order to 
get a clear perspective of life as it is lived 
he will rub elbows with society dowagers, street 
tramps, college students, day laborers, and 
glamorous ladies of the screen. Another 
source of subjects is the library. The writer 
of features should browse often in the library, 
ever searching for possible ideas. Reference 
rooms and the history and biography divisions 
are especially valuable to him. To supplement 
his library reading, he should keep a notebook 
into which he can jot down dates and elusive 
facts. Again, the writer should browse in 
second-hand book shops. At a small price he 
can purchase books, albeit old and worn, which 
will aid him in his work. Let him buy books 
that are crammed with facts; books that deal 
with the lives of famous sirens or heroes in his- 
tory ; books that will serve as a nucleus for an 
ever-increasing referenee library. These works 
serve a double purpose: they are available for 
quick reference and they often contain old pic- 
tures, drawings or etchings which will serve as 
illustrations for the feature article. 

What makes a feature article? Experience 
is the best teacher, but soon the writer will 
learn that there are certain types of articles 
which invariably appeal to editors of Sunday 
supplements and magazine sections of news- 
papers. My seven years of experience as a 
feature writer, during which time I have sold 
nearly a million words, have taught me that 
busy editors unfailingly go for articles of the 
following types: interviews, beauty features, 
current happenings, anniversary articles, sci- 
entific features, reminiscences, success stories 
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and oddity stories, features on love and mar- 
riage, travel and adventure. 

The elements of good feature stories are 
usually human interest, timeliness, drama, sus- 
pense, and sex. While it is not often that a 
single feature contains all these elements, it is 
fairly safe to say that every good feature must 
contain one or more of them, and the more 
the merrier from the standpoint of both editor 
and reader. 

A word now about illustrations. Generally 
speaking, do not submit a story to a Sunday 
editor unless you have pictures to go with it. 
Of course, there are exceptional cases where 
a Sunday editor, if interested in your story, 
will send out a photographer to “shoot” the 
principals. But as a rule editors prefer to have 
story and illustrations submitted together. II- 
lustrations are usually indispensable, and serve 
to break up the page. If you have photo- 
graphs to go with your story, be sure they are 
clear, glossy prints, and that—in the parlance 
of the press—they “tell something.” 

How does one obtain these photographs? 
There are several ways. First, you can borrow 
them from the person you are interviewing 
(if you promise to return them later). Sec- 
ondly, you can take a camera with you and 
snap pictures. Again, you can induce a friend 
of yours who is adept in photography to ac- 
company you on your feature-mission. Finally, 
you may make an arrangement with a studio 
photographer to take pictures of the persons 
you send up to him. Some photographers are 
willing to co-operate with you for a credit line; 
others will give you a special price; still others 
will send their bills directly to the newspaper. 

In writing the feature article take special 
pains with the lead, or opening paragraph. Re- 
write the lead several times, if necessary, until 
it has punch. The lead is important: it must 
catch the eye of a busy Sunday editor, arouse 
his curiosity and make him read on. And it 
must hold the reader’s interest, too. Unlike 
the straight news story lead which usually 
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emphasizes the five W’s (who, what, when, 
where, why), the feature lead doesn’t follow 
any set pattern. However, it must attract at- 
tention and it must arouse interest. Bluntly 
speaking, the lead is the come-on or the bait, 

And now a word on markets and rates. The 
prospective feature writer should buy the 
Editor & Publisher Yearbook for 1936, which 
lists useful data on more than 1900 newspapers 
in the United States. Always query the Sun- 
day editor before doing a feature. If he likes 
the idea then go ahead with the article (unless 
you want to write it up anyway and take a 
chance with it.) Rates vary depending upon 
the paper and the circulation. Some pay on 
space rates, others by the word or column. 
Column rates average $5; article rates vary 
between $10 and $50, depending on length, 
market, and so on. Stories for Sunday release 
should be in the newspaper offices during the 
first part of the week; never later than Wednes- 
day. 

Although rates are not as high as those of 
the magazines, a feature writer can become 
well known in a comparatively short time. If 
he hits the big Sunday papers (New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, etc.,) his 
material will be read by several hundred thou- 
sand persons each week. (On a single Sunday 
I had by-line articles in four papers which 
had a total circulation of more than 1,300,000). 
Then, too, features can be submitted to other 
papers. Sunday paper X will often permit 
you to sell a story again to Sunday paper Z 
if the latter is in another State. Features can 
also be submitted to syndicates (see The Writer 
for January, 1936, for partial market list), to 
press associations and to papers abroad. Writ- 
ing features is an excellent preparation for 
those who aim at writing articles for the 
smooth-paper magazines. Moreover, the fea- 
ture writer, covering a multitude of subjects, 
builds invaluable contacts, picks up authorita- 
tive information in many fields and meets many 
interesting people! 
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Some Notes On Style 


by PAUL HOFFMAN 


n an article of this sort I could, of course, 

fall back on the rudiments and elements 

which the competent text-book or compo- 
sition course provides. I could, for example, 
stroke my long gray beard and utter sage and 
deliberate caution against the use of overlong 
paragraphs, against confusing pronouns, against 
an excessive predilection for transitional words, 
against any number of supposedly bad devices 
which, when employed by admittedly successful 
writers, are considered “literature.” Well, let 
me divulge a secret: if you’ve got what it takes, 
your publisher’s copy-editor will apply the suit- 
able flea-powder to your precious whelp—and, 
more than likely, when you read your proofs, 
you'll be congratulating yourself on your own 
admirable selection and restraint ! 


A writer’s style, let me say, is conditioned by 
his material. As a French critic has aptly put 
it, le style c’est latheme. I know it is customary 
to distinguish between the two. In fact, Pro- 
fessor Bliss Perry used to go so far—for the 
convenience, to be sure, of his (possibly) in- 
sensate undergraduates—as to subdivide what- 
ever was under critical fire into three categories. 
The three M’s he dubbed them—Matter, Man- 
ner, and Man. And a very convenient subdi- 
vision it was, although any nitwit knows that 
categories such as these are as interdependent 
as the States of the Union. And so it is with 
style and substance: they are one. 


I have been reading and editing manuscripts 
for some time now—not just the literate ones 
either, but all those various and sundry ones 
which Mr. Farley’s enterprise delivers daily, 
chez The Atlantic Monthly, for possible maga- 
zine or book publication! And what, you may 
ask, dictates that ruthless impulse which makes 
me read carefully Page One, hastily Page Two, 
skim Pages Three, Four and Five, then skip 
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to Page Seventeen and the manuscript’s con- 
cluding paragraphs ? 

Ennui? No, I happen to be too much in- 
terested in discovering hitherto unrecognized 
ability ever to be bored. Laziness? Impos- 
sible! My maternal grandmother was a Ger- 
man peasant— and I must needs earn my living. 
The simple truth is that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred manuscripts lack “approach.” They 
have no notion of an audience. 

A large volume could, I am sure, be written 
on the subject of approach. Here, however, 
I shall attempt only to hit the high spots. To 
begin with, why does the writer write? (I 
refer of course to that authentic species which 
can no more help stringing words together than 
it can help eating or sleeping). Ultimately, I 
believe, he writes because something within 
himself—something urgent and having its deep- 
est impulse in the emotions—demands to be 
released. But—and here a careful distinction 
is in order—the process following upon this 
urge must be cathartic rather than emetic. And 
what, you may ask now, does all this have to 
do with the writer’s audience? 

Simply this. There was never a writer born 
who did not contain within himself a trace of 
the reformer, or, better still, of the proselytizer, 
whether he be journalist or story-teller. He is 
ever eager to convince, to convert, to inform, 
to entertain—depending, of course, upon his 
message or material. After all, it is natural 
and human that this should be so. All men of 
letters—they may deny it but, I suspect, more 
out of choler than candor—enjoy being read, 
admired, and bought. And to accomplish any 
or all of these conversions, be they to ideas or 
opinions or only to laughter or tears, a per- 
former must sense his audience and adapt not 
only what he says and does, but the way he 
says and does it to their mood and understand- 
ing. 

For the novice, I know, all this may sound 
very high-toned, and not a little discouraging. 

Continued on Page 220 
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The Dutch Uncle on Points and Problems 
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in this column that questions pertaining to 

short story writing would be discussed 
from time to time. Contributors were asked 
to present questions which had to do with the 
short story from the technical point of view. 
Judging by the response from writers, it seems 
that many are confused as to what is meant by 
“slanting” a story at a magazine, and by the 
term “pattern.” 

One contributor writes: “The magazine I’m 
trying to write for is a monthly. I read every 
story every month, and I can’t find two stories 
in it that are alike.” 

Another contributor says: “The only simi- 
larity I find in stories is that they all have a 
hero and heroine and a plot. So do my stories 
—but they don’t sell.” 

“Slanting” simply means writing a story so 
that it fits the policy of a given magazine. It 
is therefore necessary first to determine the 
magazine’s policy. This can be done only by 
reading, studying and analyzing the stories 
published. To analyze a story requires more 
than just a casual reading. If you have de- 
cided upon a magazine in which you would like 
to see your stories appear, read the magazine 
regularly and keep a detailed written account 
of each story you read. This may be done by 
making a separate chart for each story, head- 
ing it with the title, name of author, name of 
magazine and date of publication. It is fre- 
quently the case that writers read stories and 
understand their construction only from a su- 
perficial point of view. To overcome this let 
us consider some of the things a writer should 
look for when making his analysis. 

In last month’s issue of The Writer, this 
column discussed the advance preparation of 
the short story and the various parts which 


| na recent issue of The Writer, it was stated 


observed that every published story can be out- 
lined briefly. You will see that, above all else, 
the writer has told a story. It is not simply a 
disclosure of events, but a work having 
definite story value has been offered to the 
reader. If your own work doesn’t lend itself 
to a brief outline it is because you do not have 
material which is sufficiently important in story 
value. It can not be unduly emphasized that, 
regardless of any other merits of a piece of 
work, it does not have commercial importance 
unless it presents a story. The story is the 
principal thing. 

After having written the outline of the story 
you are analyzing, and after having determined 
to your own satisfaction the important story 
element of the work, discover the various parts 
which make up the finished product, and make 
a notation of them on your chart, as: 

Write a brief outline of the hero. State his 
type, age, characteristics, physical appearance, 
background, etc. Do the same with the heroine. 
And make a special note as to whether the 
story is told from his point of view or from 
hers. 

Next, determine the problem of the story. 
Is it a problem that has to do with love, busi- 
ness, adventure, mystery, psychology, politics, 
current events, etc.? What is the particular 
situation which confronts the chief character? 

Discover next the hindrance. What is the 
thing which furnishes the conflict? What is 
the reason that the hero or heroine finds his 
or her problem difficult of solution? There 
is something which definitely stands in the way 
of the main character’s attaining the thing he 
desires. Is this something a person or is it 
a condition? Is it something over which he has 
control or something entirely out of his con- 
trol? Whatever the nature of the conflict— 


‘ make up the short story as a whole. In analyz- the hindrance, the obstacle—make a note of it 

ing published stories it will be well to refer on your chart. It may be that there are several 
d to this outline, discovering for yourself the elements of conflict. It may be that a character 
z. technical points discussed. Then, after having finds it difficult to solve his problem because 

















read a story once with this in mind, write a 
brief outline of it on your chart. It will be 
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of a number of things which stand in his way. 
Make a note of everything which tends to keep 
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the chief character from obtaining the thing he 
desires. 

Observe then how the author brings it about 
that the chief character solves his problem. Fol- 
low the author step by step—not as you would 
read a story for entertainment, but primarily 
to see the “method” used in the solution of the 
problem. 

After you have made a note of these points, 
give the story a classification as to its type. 
It will lend itself, you will find, to a general 
heading. And when you read other stories of 
the same type you will be able to recognize 
them at once. It is here that you will begin 
to comprehend the “patterns” of stories. But 
do not think that one magazine uses stories 
based entirely on the same pattern. This is 
occasionally true of the stories appearing in 
the pulp magazines, but it is seldom true of 
the slick paper magazine stories. The slicks 
use stories having a variety of patterns. It 
is the writer’s job to find out which patterns are 
used by the magazine he is trying to reach. He 
will discover, after making an analysis and 
keeping a written report of a number of stories 
appearing in his favorite publication, that he 
is able before long to view the patterns in some- 
thing of the following manner: 

For the sake of illustration, we will consider 
some of the patterns of the stories in the wom- 
en’s magazines. There is, probably first of all, 
the ever popular young-love theme. It is the 
typical boy and girl story, written usually from 
the girl’s point of view. The girl’s problem is 
everlastingly the same: she wants to win the 
boy. Of course something stands in her way— 
an element of conflict, which makes it seem 
difficult for her to solve her problem. Some 
of the obstacles, which have been used time 
and time again are still being used, such as: 
either the girl’s or boy’s parents, or both; 
poverty ; the hero having a character trait which 
the heroine wishes him to overcome; another 
girl or another boy; duty to some one else; the 
interference of another character ; false reports 
about either the hero or heroine; mistaken 
identity; misunderstandings in general, etc. 
These are but a few of the time-worn elements 
of conflict, and many writers of repute still 
use them, but the new writer has a much better 
chance of succeeding if he presents conflicts 
which suggest more originality, which prove 


to the editor that the writer is a person of 
initiative, and not one who simply rewrites some 
one else’s ideas. 


The young-love theme makes up just one of 
the many pattern stories, but a most popular 
one indeed. It is a theme which is never out- 
moded, and the person who can successfully 
write this type of story is assured of substan- 
tial financial returns. The young-love story 
can, however, be divided into several classes. 
It may be that the love element is handled very 
lightly, that it is the modern, sophisticated type 
of love, which, even though the characters are 
vitally in love with each other, they allude to 
their sentiments in only a casual way—some- 
times even in a way that ridicules. This type 
of story must be sparkling with bright dialogue ; 
it must be alive with physical action; and it 
must have a pace which sweeps the reader along 
from an intriguing opening to a climax of high 
dramatic appeal. 


But this type of story is only one of the 
patterns of the young-love theme. Another 
pattern is that which maintains the love interest 
to be serious and extremely dramatic (not 
melodramatic). Sentiment plays an important 
part in this story. The heroine is usually sweet 
and the hero “manly” and “worthy.” These 
virtues, however, should not be unduly empha- 
sized. It must never be made to appear that 
the author is trying to create an effect. The 
problem in this pattern should be handled with 
sincerity, demonstrating that love and ultimate 
marriage are the ideal conditions. 


The young-love theme varies as to setting 
and background. In one type of story the 
characters are placed in a glamorous setting: 
palatial estates, women in beautiful gowns, 
yachts, country clubs, travel in exotic countries, 
etc. Another pattern presents the characters 
struggling against poverty. And in still an- 
other we see typical middle-class people in 
middle-class environment. The setting of the 
story determines to a large extent the particular 
type of pattern. 

There are many variations of the patterns 
involving the young-love theme, just as there 
are many variations of all pattern stories. The 
author should be so familiar with the stories 
appearing in the commercial magazines that he 
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FIRST PICK A TITLE 
by Harmon Bellamy 

’m referring to sex novels because I write them. 

Not that I’m particularly proud of my present 
output. I merely happened to discover, some time 
back, that sex novels are the easiest to write and 
the easiest to sell and, being the sort of duck, per- 
haps, who prefers the line of least resistance, fell 
into the rut and stayed there. Eventually I expect to 
stiffen the old backbone and go other places, but 
in the meanwhile sex novels are my meat. 

The trouble with these pulse-accelerating shock- 
ers is this: They’re so simple to write, a lazy per- 
son nine times out of ten will make no effort to 
try anything else, once he has seen his name in 
print.. I should know. I’ve done seven of them. 
All one has to do is lock himself in a room with 
a typewriter, plenty of paper, and complete control 
of his baser instincts. 

Have a gorgeous damsel, a handsome hero, a 
rival or two, an enchantress or two. Shake ’em 
up, season the mess with plenty of physical desire, 
drag ’em around through a couple of dozen chap- 
ters, panting and hating and loving and giving in, 
with the giving-in scenes “hot” enough to make 
the reader crave to indulge in a dive through the 
ice in mid-February—and you've got it! What’ve 
you got? A sex novel, believe it or not! 

Of course, there should be a semblance of some 
plot. Some readers are sticklers for that, but you 
needn’t be too finicky about it. Just pick yourself 
a title and the rest will take care of itself. 

I can hear you say: “This bird seems to hold 
the entire business in contempt.” 

Not exactly that, my friends. I admit being 
weary of it, yet I’m trying to be fair and honest. 
How can I hold it in contempt when a bigger pub- 
lisher, proper publicity, and a lucky break may 
turn a sex novel into a best seller and perhaps— 
who knows?—a classic? 

And I’m not kidding about that title business. 
It may not work with you, but that’s how I de- 
velop the plots for my stories. At least, in nine 
out of ten cases. 

For example: Four years ago my attention was 
suddenly attracted by billboards on the road to 
New York advertising that certain hostelries, or 
other stopping-off places, lay so many yards straight 
ahead. I’d seen them before, but the idea had never 
penetrated. Now, though, three words popped 
into my mind—Hell—Straight Ahead! Wouldn't 
that be a whale of a title for a book? 

Immediately the old brain matter began to 
work overtime. It was a cinch. My leading char- 
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acter, poor feller, was going to hell in a hurry, 
strive as he might against the inevitable. First, 
naturally, he would have to be built up to a solid, 
enviable position from which he could fall, as you 
can’t very well drag down one who already is in 
the gutter. Well, building him up was pie. He 
would be a successful accountant, with a great fu- 
ture ahead of him, until the ax fell. An account- 
ant, I know, isn’t a glamorous individual, but I 
was one for seven years and decided to stick to 
something I knew, rather than tackle another 
profession and perhaps make a bonehead of myself. 

Next, how was the unfortunate chap going to 
fall? The problem was no problem at all. Women, 
of course. This was to be a sex novel, wasn’t it? 
Come to think of it, it’s almost always a woman or 
women, whether in sex novels, or in so-called 
serious novels of high literary merit, or in the 
movies. Check me if I’m wrong. 

Okay, then, women were going to drag him 
down—and how! Even though no one suspected 
it as yet, my dear public was in for a hectic ses- 
sion. My unlucky hero would have a weakness for 
those of the other sex. All I had to do, therefore, 
was put him through his paces, chapter after 
chapter, making him fall in love with one woman 
after another. 


That’s just what I proceeded to do, and the story 
moved along as though the pages were greased 
with butter. There had to be one uplifting influ- 
ence, of course, to provide an occasional halt in 
the young man’s gradual decline, so I had him 
fall in love with an exquisite little blonde who tried 
to redeem him. However, since I had decided 
that no one was going to save him, I killed her off 
by having a jealous rival stab her to death just 
when it seemed she had succeeded in leading him 
back to the straight and narrow. After that, 
hounded by his conscience and the police and a 
decaying physical structure, my poor young man 
quickly followed the signpost, Hell—Straight 
Ahead! 

The last few scenes were moralistic tear-jerkers, 
and the last page, describing how he died, was one 
to bring a lump into your throat. I say that, be- 
cause, believe it or not, it brought one into mine 
when I read it over. I may be just plain maudlin, 
but if I am, so is the publisher who bought the 
book. And he, by the way, seized the opportunity 
to pacify those who wanted it banned by dedi- 
cating it “To those who would sin!” 

Incidentally, in spite of my enthusiasm for the 
title, the publisher issued the book as “The Trans- 
gressor.” He couldn’t see my viewpoint. I know 
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this much: If it weren’t for my original title, the 
story never would have been written—which per- 
haps might have been better for all of us. That’s 
a matter of opinion. The point is, however, that 
it was those three graphic words, Hell—Straight 
Ahead, which gave me the plot, the background, 
and the whole blooming string of lurid incidents 
that constituted the novel. 

To further illustrate this peculiar idiosyncrasy 
of mine, I'll take “Bedmates.” Certainly, for a 
sex novel, you can’t find a much more significant 
title than that. The word struck me one night, 
without reason or rhyme, as I prepared for bed. 
And, before I fell asleep, the whole story, minus a 
few odds and ends, had been plotted. 


What would “Bedmates” mean to you? To me 
it meant that two people who had no right to sleep 
together would become bed companions. Right 
there I had a man and a girl. Since, unfortunately, 
that is not news, there must be an unusual twist to 
the situation. Bingo! Why not have the man 
unaware his companion is a girl? 

Does that sound impossible? Not at all. I’ve 
read in the papers at least a half-dozen times of 
a girl masquerading successfully as a man, mingling 
intimately with men, for amazingly long periods. 
That was settled, then. The girl would be slim, 
boyish, fully able to conceal her identity under 
ordinary circumstances. But there must be a 
reason for her masquerade. Why would she want 
to dress like a man and pose as one? 

Easy. She would be interested in newspaper 
work, but would detest sob-sister stuff. She 
would crave a regular reporter’s job. Through an 
uncle’s connections, she would land this job as a 
man. Ah-ha! Now we're getting somewhere! 

The next step, of course, was getting her into the 
man’s bedroom. All right. The man would be a 
reporter on the same rag. The editor, out of con- 
sideration for his old friend, the girl’s uncle, would 
turn her over to him with orders to teach her 
the ropes. The reporter, annoyed at having a 
millstone tied around his neck, would deliberately 
and maliciously decide to fulfill those orders to 
the letter and force his new protege to share his 
apartment with him; and the girl, unable to ease 
out of the situation without revealing her identity, 
would risk all by remaining with him. 

With that as a beginning, the story ran along 
smoothly. I had killed two birds with one stone. 
I had given a reasonable excuse for the man and 
girl to live together, and had brought in “clash,” 
which is necessary in all yarns. The situation, 
however, still was a bit too far-fetched, for, al- 
though it is possible for a woman to hide her 
figure underneath man’s clothing, it is something 
else entirely to try to hide it in the boudoir. Not 
having any desire to strain the reader’s credulity, 
I made it a two-room apartment, which would 
suffice while the pair fought and wrangled through 
several chapters, getting into scrapes that would 


have an important bearing on the final outcome of 
the story. 

I made the girl fall in love with the man, al- 
though still determined to carry on her subterfuge 
for the sake of her career. I barely contrived to 
sneak her out of a number of situations in which 
she almost exposed herself. I sent the green-eyed 
monster of jealousy after her by bringing in the 
man’s former sweetheart. And, finally, when I 
figured the reader’s patience would be exhausted 
because I had fooled him into expecting to make 
the man and girl bedmates, I wickedly set fire to 
the reporter’s bed and made it necessary for him 
to join his partner, thus preventing myself from 
being called a liar and a quack. 

But now, knowing this condition couldn’t exist 
for long without exposure, I had to end it quickly. 
One hot, tense scene followed another in rapid 
succession. The man’s ex-sweetheart is murdered 
by a rejected suitor. The murderer tries to make 
it a doubleheader by gunning our male lead. Our 
little heroine takes the bullet instead, right in the 
chest, and even a dumbbell can guess the rest. 

Hell, you say, that’s not much of a plot. Well, 
did I say it was? Just turn back to paragraph four 
of this article and you'll see what I have to say on 
the subject. A sex novel needs mighty little plot, 
I'll reiterate again. As proof of it, I had a contract 
for “Bedmates” exactly one week from the day 
I presented the manuscript to the publisher. Why? 
Because I had written in plenty of blood-warming 
scenes in which the characters were loaded down 
with that certain something called physical desire 
and were trying to do something about it. 


But it was the title that did it. Every move my 
characters made was governed by it. Half the 
scenes in the book played up to it, led up to it, 
concerned it. I was striving to create bedmates, 
just as in the previous novel I headed my poor, 
misguided hero for Hell—Straight Ahead. 

On several occasions I’ve attempted a story 
before choosing a title, and I’ve always fizzled. In 
one particular case, I nearly went daffy trying to 
force out the first chapter. Sam Curl, of Godwin 
Publishers, suggested I do a novel concerning twin 
sisters who, although outwardly as alike as two 
peas in a pod, were of different emotional temper- 
ament and entertained dissimilar views of the 
physical side of life. 

Believing I had the basis for a novel, I sat down 
to do my stuff. Well, there just wasn’t any stuff. 
Everything was a blank. I couldn’t even figure out 
what the first scene was to be. I struggled and 
struggled with that opening chapter until I was 
ready to quit in disgust. 

Then, out of a clear blue sky, the old gray mat- 
ter clicked. I had a title. Subconsciously, my 
thoughts had taken a new trend, had gone hunting 
for a name, and there it was. 

Bodies Are Different. Just three words. To 


somebody else they might have meant nothing, 
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but to me they meant my troubles were over and 
I had a book. 

Bodies Are Different. All at once everything 
was clear—the plot, the various characters, the 
sequence of events, the sensational climax which 
would prove that the bodies of the twins were 
different and thus warrant the title. Boy, I had it! 
I wrote the novel in exactly two weeks, sent the 
first draft off to Mr. Curl, and promptly received 
a contract. That was one book I never had to 
rewrite. 

So there you are. That’s my method and it 
always works. I couldn’t get along without it. 

How about you? Do you find plotting difficult? 
Do you get a headache trying to figure out an 
idea for a novel? If so, I invite you to take a 
whack at my system. It’s not patented. It can’t 
do any harm, and it might be just what the doctor 
ordered. 

And it’s easy. Just pick yourself a title. 


The following publishers are open for sex 
novels: 

Godwin Publishers, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Sam Curl, Editor. Welcomes new 
writers, although a bit stocked at present. Works 
hand-in-glove with authors. Royalties. 

Macaulay Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. David Weiss, Ass’t Editor. Welcomes new 
writers, but send opening chapters and synopsis 
first. Royalties. 

Greenberg Publishers, Inc., 67 West 44th St., 
New York City. 

Phoenix Press, 443 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Carlyle House, 307 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Several other houses use sex novels but won't 
admit it. 

* * + * 
TWO CAN WRITE 
by H. Phelps Gates 
I envy carpenters and bricklayers—even ditch 
diggers—working with tangible things like 
wood and mortar and dirt. Once I built a lath- 
house, and it blew down in the first wind. I 
plastered up a barbecue grill, and it fell apart be- 
cause the cement mixture was too lean. I dug a 
whole row of post holes, and they had to be filled 
up because they were out of line and also too deep. 
Nevertheless, I often think I’d like to trade my 
typewriter for a hammer and saw, or a hod, or a 
housepainter’s brush. 

For ten years I “tramped it,” as reporter, re- 
write man, copy reader, city editor, and managing 
editor through more than thirty newspaper offices. 

After a fling at the publishing business, two 
advertising agency connections, and several ghost 
writing jobs, I finally promoted a $10,000 a year 
publicity bureau, and then came the crash. 

Six months later, without even a scrapbook to 
show for my labors, I was back on a $40 a week 
newspaper beat—almost the same job on which I 
Started nearly fifteen years before. 
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It was then that the wife took a hand. It was 
the first time in our married life that she had 
“meddled” in the business end of our partnership, 
and it riled me plenty. Things were going hay- 
wire, but it wasn’t my fault, I figured. The madder 
I got, the more persistent she became. 

She was tired, she said, of hearing me talk about 
the writing I intended I’d do “when I had time,” 
or “when things were a little easier.’ With $10,000 
a year rolling in, it had been easy to excuse myself 
as “too busy,” and “too overworked” to be both- 
ered about any freelance writing. But things were 
different now. 

“You go down to that office every morning and 
turn out ten or fifteen news stories,’ Mrs. Simon 
Legree began, “You wouldn’t dare tell the city 
editor you were tired, or that you didn’t feel like 
writing, or that you didn’t know anything to write 
about, and you’re not going to come home and 
give me that old line.” The heat was on, and I 
liked it. 

Like the story of the man who searched the 
world over for a treasure and finally found it in 
his own back yard, I had to get back to my $40 
a week newspaper job to discover why I had 
flopped in my writing ambitions. 

The carpenter, the brick mason, even the ditch 
digger has to follow a blue print or a chalk line, 
and my whole trouble hinged on the fact that I 
had never drawn up a set of working plans or used 
a measuring stick in my work. 


It was easy enough to cover a newspaper beat 
where the day’s routine was worked out, or to plan 
a comprehensive program for an advertising or 
publicity client, but I had been an utter failure at 
laying out such a plan for myself. I also lacked 
the perseverance to “follow through.” That’s where 
Mrs. Simon Legree came into the picture. She 
promised to handle the perseverance end. 


I went to work on the “specifications,” but even 
before the foundation was poured, I discovered 
that the wife’s job of “persevering” was going to 
be the most important and difficult end of the 
business. 


Of course, I overreached myself in the first set 
of plans. 


If I could write ten or fifteen news stories a day 
or a couple of fifteen minute radio talks in eight 
hours, or a 5000 word house organ, it seemed that 
I should be able to turn out a short story a week 
and perhaps a couple of articles besides. Anyway, 
that was the first outline of work specified. 

Fresh as a daisy, I was to do my work between 
five and seven o'clock in the morning before leav- 
ing for work. That was the wife’s idea. It sounded 
great at the time. 


At five o’clock the first morning, I jumped up, 
turned off the alarm, and grumbled back into bed 
complaining about the silly ideas people have in 
their “off moments.” But Mrs. Legree was there 
with the hot steam, and I got up. 
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You have no idea how many trivial things a per- 
son can find to do—even at five in the morning— 
in order to sidestep a little out-of-the-ordinary 
thinking. 

My desk, I decided, must be cleaned off before 
I launched such an important work. And then 
there were some letters I had been neglecting. 
When they were finished, it seemed imperative to 
overhaul my rickety old pencil sharpener to be 
fully prepared for the “big literary drive.” By 
that time, it was getting light outside. I got pan- 
icky thinking what Mrs. Legree would say when 
I told her what I’d been doing. 

But I really couldn’t begin until I changed the 
ribbon on the typewriter, because the old one was 
almost worn out. A couple of keys, the “q” and 
the “w” had been sticking, and it wouldn’t do, I 
decided, to start working until I had fixed them. 
However, when I heard the wife stirring around 
getting breakfast I knew I was sunk. 

About the third morning, after all the desk 
drawers had been cleaned out, the typewriter oiled 
several times, my reference books arranged and 
rearranged, and my old swivel chair tightened up 
and oiled, I sat confronting my typewriter with 
nothing left to do but write. So I wrote. 

The first attempt was a trade journal article— 
something on house organs that I had talked of 
writing for so many years that I sat down and 
wrote it almost from memory. Finally, when I 
went to the breakfast table with a thousand words 
ready to ship, the wife’s delighted fuss over my 
belated efforts was exactly what I needed to shove 
me over the next hump. 

In the interim, of course, I had to rearrange all 
the pictures in my den, string up a different light- 
ing system for my desk, and go over my bank 
statement for the last year. 

The next venture was a short short story, which 
I hopefully slipped into the mail slot two mornings 
later. Thus we laid the foundation. At this stage, 
I told Mrs. Legree that work had been heavy at 
the office, and I wanted to beg off working for a 
few days until we heard from my first two at- 
tempts. She said no, and I went back to work. 

Revising the working plans, we fixed as the 
quota for the next week a 3000 word detective 
story and a short article on garden acre farming— 
a hobby of mine. Halfway through the story I 
got snagged and wasted a whole two hour work 
period going through an anthology of quotations, 
kidding myself that I’d find a way out of the diffi- 
culty. 

At the breakfast table, the time when we always 
checked up on me, I had to admit that there was 
nothing to show for my morning’s work. That 
meant more “persevering” from Mrs. Legree, and 
the result was a most helpful addition to our set of 
working plans. 

We decided that I must keep a detailed “log” 
of my two hours’ work. It was the wife’s sug- 


gestion. From the top of her cupboard, she pro- 
duced an old kitchen budget and menu book. On 
pages headed Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, etc., 
intended for the itemizing of household expenses, 
I set myself to the task of jotting down, every 
fifteen minutes, during my two writing hours, an 
account of how I had utilized the previous quarter 
hour. 

Next morning, with a new burst of enthusiasm, 
I took up the tangled skeins of the detective story, 
and wrung several hundred words from the type- 
writer before the plot began to slow me up again. 

At my elbow, the log began to record the re- 
sults of my morning’s work: 

5 a. m. Sat down at my typewriter to begin the 

day’s work under the new “log system.” This 

morning I MUST “rough in” at least six more 
pages of “Murders in the Telephone Directory.” 

5.15 a. m. Finished about 150 more words. Work 

slowing up. Really should study over plot for 

awhile. 

5.30 a. m. Finished about 100 more words. Think 

I’m stuck. Will rewrite last four pages. 

6 a. m. Rewrote last four pages. Still stuck. 

Think I'll enter dates on pages in new log book. 

Maybe idea will come. 

6.15 a. m. Quite a job to enter dates in log book, 

but thought it necessary. Still stuck on plot. 

Suddenly, that log book seemed to assume the 
role of a cat-of-nine-tails that lashed viciously at 
me every time my watch passed a quarter hour 
mark. 

6.30 a. m. This log book is a worse slave-driver 

than my wife. Have just finished another 100 

words. Easier going now. 

6.45 a. m. Damn this log book. It caught me 

stealing fifteen minutes to read the morning 

paper that just came in. Won’t happen again. 

7.00 a. m. Going strong again. Could finish 

story in another hour, if I didn’t have to go to 

work. Wife has called me for breakfast. 

Over the scrambled eggs we discussed the new 
“log.” Except for two fifteen-minute periods, | 
really had something to show for the morning’s 
work. 

Many months have passed since the wife and | 
drew up those first specifications, and devised the 
scheme of keeping a “log” of my work. With few 
revisions, the original working plans are still in 
effect. There has been an occasional short “vaca- 
tion,’ and a new leather-bound log book now 
checks up on me every thirty minutes. It is still 
the same old slave-driver, but a most helpful, enter- 
taining and indispensable assistant, a kind of writ- 
ing robot, a mechanical Simon Legree. 

Of course there have been plenty of rejection 
slips. I have papered the wainscoating on one 
side of my den with them, and I’m starting down 
the other side now. But they are not coming in 
as rapidly as they did. It may be the law of aver- 
ages. It may be the knowledge of markets, which 
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comes with a little experience. At any rate, we— 
Mrs. Legree and I—think that our specifications 
are fool-proof for chronic procrastinations in the 
writing trade. 
* * . * 
WHY POETRY EDITORS RESIGN 
by Alice McFarland 

t is hard for one who has never been a poetry 

editor to form any adequate conception of the 
vast amount of verse that is continually flooding 
the mails in search of a market, or of the distress- 
ingly poor quality of ninety-nine percent of the 
same. Had I, for one, obtained any inkling of the 
situation beforehand, I would certainly never have 
undertaken to launch a poetry magazine. 

Since my own publication, the Journal of Amer- 
ican Poetry, was dedicated to lofty standards, 
plainly declaring itself in the beginning to be in- 
hospitable to mediocre verse, I expected to receive 
the bulk of my copy from poets whose work I 
knew to be acceptable. I never once announced 
that the Journal was in the market for material. A 
few notices, outlining the kind of material used, 
did actually appear. But these all clearly stated 
at the same time that the Journal was overstocked; 
also that no payment of any kind was made. 

These announcements, alas! served only to in- 
vite a deluge of unwanted and unsuitable manu- 
scripts. Poetasters all over the country—not to 
speak of many across the ocean—seemed to think 
that I was welcoming with open arms the type of 
verse which it was my avowed purpose to discour- 
age. They seemed to think that a new poetry mag- 
azine meant open house for everybody. 

That no worthy poet might be turned down, I 
did solemnly undertake to read at least one out of 
every batch of poems that came to me: if it was 
promising, I read the rest. With true benevolence 
in my heart, I made it a rule to accept not only 
every poem that measured up to the standards of 
the Journal, but every one that could be made ac- 
ceptable by criticism or revision. I labored pa- 
tiently over the not-quite-suitable ones, sometimes 
returning a poem to its author three or four times 
before finally accepting it. 

On account of my hundred percent acceptance 
policy in the case of suitable material, I was al- 
ways stocked up ahead—but not so far ahead as one 
might like to think. When the Journal discontinued 
publication, I had less than forty accepted poems 
on file, for which I felt under obligation to find 
markets. So you see it was not the poems that 
deluged me, but the “pomes.” A “pome” by the 
way is editorial jargon for a collection of words so 
arranged as to resemble a poem when held beyond 
reading focus. 

I will say, in behalf of these submitters of manu- 
scripts, that most of them remembered to accom- 
pany their offerings with stamped return envelopes. 
The number who neglected to do this, however, 
was sufficient to add a substantial weight to the 
nerve-breaking editorial load. Loose stamps were 
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frequently enclosed, and these usually reached me 
in a gummed-up condition. Once an unstamped 
return envelope was thoughtfully provided. Some- 
times bulky manuscripts arrived in a postage-due 
condition; these were promptly refused. Often 
the senders of verse unaccompanied by return post- 
age wrote angry follow-up letters, minus reply 
postage, asking about the fate of their offerings, or 
demanding their return—spending on follow-up 
letters three or four times the amount of postage 
that would be necessary to secure the return of the 
manuscript in the first place. 

Frequently requests for criticism and comment 
accompanied manuscripts. “If you are willing and 
have time, please comment on the products of my 
muse.” “I shall appreciate any criticism very 
much. I hope this is not imposing on you too 
much.” Such were some of the requests for free 
literary services. Equally harassing were the re- 
plies from writers to whom, after repeated rejec- 
tions, I imparted the hint that their work was in 
need of criticism—hoping thus to forestall any 
further offerings. One writer responded by sending 
another verse by return mail, with the message, “I 
want publication, not criticism. I am sending you 
this poem for publication. It does not need criti- 
cism. I shall expect you to publish it.” 

Another writer, whose work was decidedly in- 
ferior, sent me repeated offerings which I never 
returned because she refused to send postage. Her 
failure to hear from me did not, however, dis- 
courage her. She kept on sending manuscripts, 
each one accompanied by the same request: “Please 
send me a check now and a copy as soon as the 
poem is published. If you do not use it please re- 
turn it so I can send it elsewhere.” 

Similar requests for payment were frequently 
made, in spite of non-payment notices which every 
issue of the Journal carried. These requests came 
always from writers of inferior verse, who often 
sought to impress me by naming periodicals and 
anthologies in which their work had appeared. 
Many were the letters of self-recommendation 
which accompanied inferior manuscripts—as if their 
value could be raised thereby. 

I also received unsolicited books in abundance, 
most of them sent in for review. Seventy-five 
percent of these were the products of the poetaster’s 
own pen—as if I did not have enough unwelcome 
and boresome matter of that kind to read in manu- 
script form! The authors would frequently ask for 
complimentary copies of the review when it ap- 
peared. Sometimes I received irate replies to un- 
favorable reviews. Anything and everything in 
verse form was considered to be of unquestionable 
literary distinction. 

My mail also brought in requests for many differ- 
ent kinds of information, and for free services per- 
taining to poetry and related, or unrelated, sub- 
jects. One lady asked me to help her find poems 
about flowers and gardens, for an anthology. An- 
other asked me to contribute and solicit funds to 
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aid an indigent cripple who wrote verse. Another 
wanted me to examine and criticize a book-length 
poem, also a serial story. Another asked for in- 
formation regarding a university course in music. 
Several typists asked me to send them lists of my 
contributors who might be interested in having 
typing done. 

Another kind of letter that the poetry editor’s 
mail brings in is the personal history letter, in 
which the contributor of a batch of pomes takes 
the opportunity to dilate at the same time on his 
or her circumstances, background, environment, oc- 
cupation, education if any, literary success if any, 
domestic and financial status, personal problems, 
etc., etc. Many such letters have I taken pains to 
answer sympathetically, at the cost of time which 
I could ill afford to spare, and without any appre- 
ciation or thanks. The nerviest letter I ever re- 
ceived was from a young man, a total stranger like 
all the rest of these confessionists, who wrote me 
that he wanted to follow a literary career but was 
given no encouragement at home. He asked me 
if he could come and make his home with me, and 
receive his board on credit until he could reimburse 
me by the proceeds of his writings. 


Apart from manuscripts, the bulk of my mail con- 
sisted of requests for sample copies of the Journal. 
If every such request had been granted, there 
would have been scarcely a copy left for the sub- 
scribers. The usual form was something like the 
following: “As a writer I am interested in know- 
ing your magazine’s requirements. May I have a 
sample copy? Thank you.” 

Requests and outright demands for complimen- 
tary subscriptions were also received. One fellow 
sought to work on my sympathies by writing thus: 
“Perhaps, by cutting down on the baby’s milk, I 
can get one dollar together, which I would have 
pleasure in sending in for a subscription.” 

To sum up, a poetry editor—according to popular 
conception—is a benevolent person possessed of an 
iron constitution, unlimited wealth and leisure, 
whose sole aim in life is to coddle and encourage 
the poetaster, and who gladly devotes all his time, 
strength and means to the furtherance of that 
aim. He or she is expected to be always eagerly 
at the service of any and all would-be versewriters, 
and to consider it a privilege to publish the efforts 
of these aspirants, pay them generously, answer 
all their questions, sympathize with all their prob- 
lems, and give them free copies of the magazine, 
and free criticism and revision of their work. 

Is it any wonder that poetry editors resign? 


4. * * * 


Credit for permission to reprint “Literature as 
a Business” by Sinclair Lewis, which appeared in 
the June WRITER, was omitted through an error. 
THE WRITER is grateful to The Yale Literary 
Magazine for permission to reprint this article 
from the splendid Centennial number of The Yale 
Literary Magazine. 


HOFFMAN 
Continued from Page 212 

More than likely, too, being almost wholly on 
the theoretical side, irritating. What, of course, 
he desires above anything in the way of ad- 
vice and direction is an open-sesame, a magic 
carpet, a philosopher’s stone, by the subtle vir- 
tues of which he can make the right beginning. 


As in life itself, I know in letters but a single 
spell whereby this wished-for, worked-for sor- 
cery can be effected. Write first of what 
you know best—of yourself even—for only the 
tangibles of your own experience can yield the 
craftsman’s tools. If some familiar taste or 
smell or touch should recreate within you the 
mood and substance of one single instant that 
was yours, then recapture it—or strive to— 
without regard for rules and complicated coun- 
sels. The result may not be publishable but, 
if you have been truthful and sincere, it will 
be satisfying. 

“As in life itself,” I have said. Further to 
explain those words, I can best do it by telling 
of a person I once knew who said: “When I 
was young, I used to spend my time looking 
out of a window over a street I knew only too 
well. And because I knew it so well, I wished 
it away and thought of other streets—gay, 
lively ones, where gay people walked to and 
fro, instead of those drab passersby I had 
looked out at for so long. But I was by turns 
only dreamy and restless doing that. Then, 
suddenly, one day I knew! And I said to my- 
self, ‘But this is the street, and these are the 
people’ !” . Until such a transformation 
takes place, no open-sesame will ever unseal 
the cave of treasure, nor magic-carpet waft the 
imagination beyond confinements, nor philoso- 
pher’s stone altar base metal with its alchemy. 


I know, as I know my name, that when the 
textbooks and composition courses have done 
their best—or worst!—only untiring practice 
and active, eager living can do the rest. As 
the author of the prize-winning “Old Jules,” 
Mari Sandoz, has said of “facility” and “under- 
standing” and “discernment”—‘“‘These things 
are beyond prizes, editorial offices, book-club 
selections and critics. These things come, if 
they come at all, through effort and pain and 
the dark road of night; like death they come to 
the writer alone.” 
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THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
By H. L. Mencken 
$5. Alfred A. Knopf, New York 

This is the fourth edition—corrected, enlarged 
and revised—of Mr. Mencken’s scholarly and 
exhaustive inquiry into the development of Eng- 
lish in the United States. Although it carries over 
bodily a few short passages from earlier editions, 
it is in the main a new work. Even the thesis, 
Mr. Mencken admits, has been altered. For back in 
1919, when the work was first published, it seemed 
apparent that the American form of the language 
would continue to depart further and further away 
from the parent stem. There was certainly no 
reason to suspect, at that time, that the differences 
between them would ever cease to increase. Such 
was the argument of the first three editions. To- 
day, however, the pull of American is so great 
and powerful that it has actually begun to drag 
English along with it. And as a result, surpris- 
ingly enough, the differences are tending to dis- 
appear. (In this fourth edition Mr. Mencken even 
goes so far in reverse as to suggest that, in the 
future, English may become a kind of dialect of 
American, just as American used to be a dialect 
of English!) 

The American language had its beginnings in 
the need of the early colonists for new words with 
which to describe the unfamiliar landscape and 
weather, the strange fauna and flora which con- 
fronted them. The first Americanisms were prob- 
ably words borrowed bodily from the Indians. The 
language was also helped along by the languages 
of other colonizing nations. But of far greater 
importance, according to the author, was the fat 
stock of new words which the early settlers coined 
in English metal. 

By the opening of the Nineteenth Century, 
American had begun to be recognizably differen- 
tiated from the English of England. For a long 
while, its development was impeded by: (1) the 
lack of a national literature of any appreciable ex- 
panse or dignity, and (2) internal political dis- 
harmony, which weakened national solidarity. 
However, as the Nineteenth Century wore on, 
America broke away from the parent tongue with 
a vengeance. Patriotic fervor gave birth to a na- 
tional consciousness which has stayed alive ever 
since. And notwithstanding the opposition of 
Englishmen and American schoolmen, the Ameri- 
can language is now ineradicably established in 
this country. 

The characteristics of this language are: (1) its 
uniformity, (2) its impatient disregard for gram- 
matical, syntactical and phonological rule and 
precedent, (3) its large capacity for absorbing 
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new words and phrases, and (4) its equally large 
capacity for manufacturing them. Moreover, both 
in pronunciation and spelling the American tongue 
is more conservative, more logical, than the stream 
from which it originally diverged. To use the 
author’s own words, “The American language of 
today is much more honestly English, in any sense 
that Shakespeare would have understood, than the 
so-called Standard English of England. It still 
shows all the characters that marked the common 
tongue in the days of Elizabeth, and it continues 
to resist stoutly the policing that ironed out Stand- 
ard English in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries.” 

American common speech, of course, is still 
closely related, grammatically, to the vulgar dia- 
lects of the British Isles. Both, for example, make 
use of the double negative, both use adjectives in- 
correctly as adverbs, both confuse the cases of pro- 
nouns and the tenses of verbs. But even here, Mr. 
Mencken points out, there are many differences. 
The American vulgate is uniform all over the 
country; and it tends toward ready changes. 
Schoolmen fight constantly against it in vain. 
“The plain people, hereafter as in the past, will 
continue to make their own language, and the 
best that grammarians can do is to follow after 
it, haltingly, and not often with much insight into 
it. Their lives would be more comfortable if they 
ceased to repine over it and instead gave it some 
hard study. It is very amusing, and not a little 
instructive.” 

Slang, too, has drawn forth the wrath of Ameri- 
can schoolmen. And philogians have accorded 
it little serious study, despite the fact that every- 
body uses a large amount of it, and also despite 
the fact that there is a constant movement of 
slang terms into accepted usage. Its content is: 
(1) old words that have been put to new uses, 
usually metaphorically, and (2) new words that 
have not yet been admitted to the standard vo- 
cabulary. In every case, it originates in the effort 
of ingenious individuals to make the language 
richer, more pungent and more picturesque. 

Perhaps the most amusing sidelight on the 
whole development of the American language is the 
fact that the American movies, usually—and some- 
times rightly—blamed for the evils of modern 
society, have made its present-day prestige and 
influence possible. Until the rise of the talkies, 
“Americanisms commonly had to linger in a sort 
of linguistic Alsatia” for a long while before peo- 
ple outside the country could be persuaded to 
take them seriously. Thanks to the help of the 
talking motion picture, the natural simplicity of 
our language has been brought to the attention of 
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intelligent minds all over the English-speaking 
world. American has many champions in Great 
Britain today. And when we consider that three- 
fourths of the world’s mail is written in English, 
that one-half of the world’s newspapers employ it, 
as do three-fifths of the world’s radio stations, 
the possibilities of an international American 
language are enormous and promising. 


SENTENCE PARAGRAPH THEME 
By John B. Opdycke 
$2.50. Thos. Y. Crowell, N. Y. C. 


Although primarily a text for college students, 
beginning writers should find Mr. Opdycke’s vol- 
ume to be of general assistance to them in their 
efforts to master English composition. Selecting 
his material out of a broad teaching experience 
in junior and senior colleges, the author has 
assembled it with a careful regard for its pos- 
sible .application to exposition and instruction. 
Excerpts from classic literature are presented in 
such a way as to comprise “a kind of graded 
anthology of the best English prose spoken and 
written during the past three or four centuries.” 
And while the three main divisions are clearly and 
rigidly marked, they are not, as Mr. Opdycke takes 
pains to point out, exclusive one of the other. They 
are, rather, fluid and inter-usable. The book dif- 
fers from other works of a similar nature chiefly 
in respect to the treatment of the paragraph. The 
paragraph, Mr. Opdycke believes, “has become a 
freer and more facile partition than it formerly was. 
It has increasingly become a mere breakage of 
convenience, and, sometimes, of emotion, rather 
than a rigidly rational unit in the regimentation of 
expression.” There is an index. 


PHRASE ORIGINS 
By Alfred H. Holt 


$2. Thos. Y. Crowell, N. Y. C. 


Do you know the origin of the many familiar 
expressions which are in daily use in this country? 
What, for example, do you know about such 
phrases as “dead as a door nail,” “before you can 
say Jack Robinson,” “bee in his bonnet,” or “to 
rain cats and dogs”? Do you know the origin and 
history of “boondoggle,” “kowtow,” “booshwah,” 
and “phoney”? This book tells the whole story, 
starting where the usual dictionary leaves off. It 
is probably the only dictionary in existence which 
can be read from cover to cover in alphabetical 
order to the profit and delight of any reader with 
an ordinary intellectual curiosity and a normal 
degree of word-consciousness. There is a preface 
by the author; also a brief bibliography. 








The 


Grammarian’s Corner 











i § wo letters which have come in from readers 

recently raise an interesting problem concern- 
ing the proper use of conjunctions. According to 
all grammarians, conjunctions are properly used 
as words which join one part of a sentence to 
another. According to Fowler, a comma is suffi- 
cient when the parts joined are simple phrases. A 
semi-colon is required for complex constructions. 
And two simple words joined require no comma. 
The modern tendency to shorten sentences by 
leaving out the semi-colon and making a new 
sentence beginning with the conjunction is usually 
weak in effect. The conjunction in such cases can 
usually be omitted, being unnecessary: Do not go 
walking today. (For) I fear you will wet your 
feet. 

Q. I would appreciate your opinion on the 
question of sentences beginning with the words 
“and,” “but,” or “for.” My college English teacher 
will not admit that these are complete sentences 
capable of standing alone. And yet they are con- 
stantly being used by such masters of style as 
Cabell and Hilaire Belloc. Would the insertion 
of a comma after the offending conjunction make 
the usage more correct? JOHN SULLIVAN. 

A. See rules above, which your teacher prob- 
ably had in mind. Perhaps your sentences should 
stand separately, without any conjunction. Only 
a master stylist knows how to break rules and at 
the same time keep his style strong. Sometimes 
good style is so close to poetry that rhythm rather 
than grammar may rule. 

Q. The following sentence bothers me. It is 
copied from “Bunker Bean,” by Harry Leon Wil- 
son. “Being dissuaded from this and consenting 
to sleep, Bean sank into dreams of mastery be- 
neath Ramtah’s lofty aspect.” Is this grammati- 
cally correct? 

A. The “hanging participle” is, strictly speak- 
ing, a grammatical error. But it is an error which, 
apparently, must be always with us. 

* * * a 


NASON 
Continued from Page 204 

the ship go off before the wind. All these 
dumb authors do the same thing. They hear 
a catch phrase, and stick it in their story, and 
haven’t even got sense enough to know what 
train of events they may have started. My ad- 
vice to you and to them is not to try to write 
sailing ship stories after a long contemplation 
of some painting of the Constitution.” 

Well, how could it be said more neatly than 
that? 
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Crumbs from the Editor’s Table 








THE MEANING OF ORIGINALITY 


The late Irving Babbitt used to tell his classes 
at Harvard that in the long run the world’s suf- 
frage will go to that writer or artist who dwells 
habitually in the center of human nature. I sup- 
pose it was a shock to most of his students, versed 
as they were in the pathological complexities of 
Proust and Joyce, to hear it. (I know, at the 
time, it was a shock to myself!) But I suspect 
that a good many of them today are beginning to 
sense the truth of this seemingly audacious proph- 
ecy, for already—with flesh still doubtless cling- 
ing to the bones of the Harvard sage—the reputa- 
tions of most of the post-war immortals are 
dwindling down to the size of a Lilliputian’s toe- 
nail. Where, to mention no names, are the giants 
of yesterday? I can think of at least four who 
have suffered, if not a total eclipse, at least an un- 
pleasant degree of obscuration. <A fifth, appar- 
ently, had a premonition of all this back in 1929 
when, in an article published in the American 
Mercury, he calmly announced that he intended 
to publish no more of his celebrated Biography. 
All these withered giants were, in their brief 
prime, apostles of lubricity, who revelled in the 
abnormal. It is significant, too, that the one 
American reputation of the nineteen-twenties 
which has survived, unscathed, through all this 
current campaign of idol-smashing, is that of a 
novelist of normal, everyday, commonplace life: 
Sinclair Lewis. 

If, for a while, the illuminating discoveries of 
Freud gave impetus to the Gutter Movement in 
modern, literature, if it became temporarily fash- 
ionable to have at least one psychopathological 
character in every important novel—important, I 
mean, from the publisher’s standpoint—it is in- 
teresting to observe that of late a rebound has 
set in, and the book-reading public, as well as the 
book-making fraternity itself, is beginning to 
realize that in the majority of cases the author of 
eccentric fiction is to some extent eccentric him- 
self. The present zeitgeist seems clearly to favor 
a return to the field of normality. And those who, 
in their writings, still remain outside are, gener- 
ally speaking, unabashed exhibitionists, proud of 
their emotional deformities. 

Now of course writing of normal people in 
normal situations has a tendency to limit the 
possibilities of what is popularly known as origi- 
nality. Even so. It has also a tendency to elim- 
inate from the literary picture authors who have 
built up facile and half-baked reputations on ma- 
terial stolen, likely as not, from case-books on 
psychopathology. 

The mistake of most young writers would seem 
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to lie in the belief that true originality involves 
the discovery of characters and situations which 
have been untried in the past. This certainly is 
not so. Originality, as any intelligent and mature 
author must know, actually lies in saying the 
same old truths about life, describing the same old 
people and situations, in a fresh and individual 
manner. Get Sinclair Lewis, Arthur Machen, 
Rafael Sabatini, H. G. Wells, and Sherwood An- 
derson—five authors as totally different as the 
five human senses—to describe, for example, a 
boy and a girl making love: which is easily the 
most hackneyed situation in the world. Each will, 
needless to say, contribute originality, by way of 
style and method, to the picture. Each will invest 
his individual powers of ingenuity and artistry in 
the description. And as a result the five descrip- 
tions will be altogether dissimilar, each one fresh 
and original in the only real sense that anything 
in literature can be fresh and original. 

There are, in short, enough possible variations 
upon any normal theme to make it possible for a 
good many authors to write a good many original 
novels for a good many years to come. There is 
plenty of room for all at the “center of human na- 
ture.” Perhaps some day, when the world shall 
have recovered its balance, and when all dictators 
shall have been thrown (preferably) to the croco- 
diles, congenital literary psychopaths will them- 
selves sense the truth of this statement. Instead 
of undressing their emotions in public, perhaps 
they will then steal off to the nearest clinic and 
place themselves, quietly and modestly, under pro- 
fessional examination. 

* * * * 
HERE AND THERE 

Lest anyone think that Thomas Jefferson 
escaped the calumny and abuse which the Ameri- 
can public has always liked to heap upon its 
Presidents, Claude Bowers, in a book announced 
for fall publication by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
attempts to show that in fact no President has 
ever been so greatly and unfairly maligned. Ex- 
cerpts from speeches, newspaper attacks, and di- 
aries are brought forth to support the historian’s 
thesis. . . Lloyd C. Douglas, author of “Green 
Light,” is already paying the price of popularity. 
A few weeks ago he received a fan letter request- 
ing him to autograph a nine of diamonds in a pack 
of playing cards. Then, as a further proof of the 
fact that literacy and imbecility are common bed- 
fellows, he received a few days later the follow- 
ing epistle: “I am writing to you about a purely 
personal matter. It concerns my hobby of col- 
lecting the neckties of famous men. I would con- 
sider it an honor to have one of your ties in my 
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collection and would appreciate your sending one 
to me. What is your favorite color?” . . . Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company announce the awarding of 
their two Literary Fellowships for 1936 to Clelie 
Benton Huggins of Brooklyn, New York, and 
Robert Penn Warren, of Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Although the reputation of Mr. Warren is already 
well established in the South, it is interesting to 
note that the other winner, Miss Huggins, is but 
one year out of her teens, with nothing but the 
project for a novel thus far to her credit. Her 
only sponsors, moreover, were her father and 
mother, and two young men who gave their ad- 
dresses as Pier 7, New York City. . . In a re- 
cent address at the Annual Dinner of the Ameri- 
can Booksellers Association in New York, Sin- 
clair Lewis vouchsafed the belief that the quality 
of literary taste in this country is improving. 
“Twenty and thirty years ago,” he says, “the con- 
spicuous best-sellers were usually just so many 
dollar-and-a-half packages of pink soap suds.” 
Today—although such gibberish as “Why Not 
Try God?” and similar examples of adolescent 
poppycock can still make the grade—best-sellers 
call for a higher I. Q. on the part of the reader. 
The sentimentalists whose purchases once deter- 
mined the best-selling list are now, Mr. Lewis 
suspects, complacently drugging their virgin minds 
with the pompous outpourings from Hollywood. 
Santayana walks in the shop-girl’s Valhalla, where 
once only the soulful cohorts of Gene Stratton Por- 
ter dared tread. And the progress of civilization 
goes on. . . Bernard De Voto’s appointment to 
the editorship of the Saturday Review is the out- 
standing piece of publishing news of the month. Mr. 
De Voto has for the past seven years served on the 
faculty at Harvard University. Mr. Canby, the re- 
tiring editor, plans to devote more of his time to 
writing. He is about to begin work on a definitive 
life of Thoreau. . . . The death of Oswald Speng- 
ler on May 8, just after the June issue had gone to 
press, deserves at least passing comment in this 
department. From an obscure teacher in 1912, 
Herr Spengler rose to become the most celebrated 
German philosopher since the time of Friedrich 
Nietzsche. His monumental work, “The Decline 
of the West,” made him, in a very few years, 
world-famous and wealthy. His last book, “The 
Hour of Decision,” sold to the extent of 200,000 
copies—which is rather remarkable these days 
for a volume of philosophy. At the time when 
profound creative thinking is at a very high 
premium, the loss of Oswald Spengler is, needless 
to say, an event to be deeply lamented. 

Readers who are in the habit of looking for pearls 
in their oysters, and who are not in the habit of 
finding them, may be better able to tolerate their 
disappointment after reading A. Hyatt Verrill’s 
“Strange Sea Shells and Their Stories,” published 
this month by L. C. Page. In his chapter on 
pearls he tells how once, while excavating an 


ancient Indian grave in Peru, he came upon a 
large gourd completely filled with beautiful spher- 
ical pearls. Lifting the container to show to a 
friend, he unwittingly blew his breath upon them. 
At once an entire fortune vanished in a little cloud 
of dust! ... 
in her latest volume, “And This is Cape Cod,” ex- 
plodes the persistent myth about oysters being 
good only in the r months. Oysters are always 
good, she insists. The silly fallacy about r’s costs 
the industry some eight million dollars a year. 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin, winner of the 
1936 Pulitzer Prize for poetry, admits that satis- 
faction rather than wealth has been his personal 
literary achievement. “I have had a great deal of 
satisfaction out of my writing,” he says, “and I 
rank it equal with my raising of a fine family. I 
also have four handsome children and my trout 
fishing. I am back home in Maine now for 
good.” . . . Jules Romains, French novelist, poet 
and playwright, is now lecturing in the United 
States. After a few days in New York and Chi- 
cago, he moved on to California, where he plans 
to deliver a series of lectures under the auspices 
of the Institute of International Education. 


* * * * 


DUTCH UNCLE 

Continued from Page 214 
can recognize immediately the pattern of a 
story. 

The young-love theme is, of course, only one 
type of pattern story appearing in the women’s 
magazines. There is the yarn of more matured 
love; there is the story of married love; there 
is the business woman story. Each of these 
is based on a pattern. Each type may vary as 
to pattern—or in other words, any definite 
type of story may be written according to one 
or more patterns. 

Another popular theme with the women’s 
magazines is the one which presents a prob- 
lem important to women in general. In this 
type of story the problem is such a one as might 
concern women in real life. The principal 
character works out a satisfactory solution to 
her problem, thus pointing out a way in which 
the reader can solve her own problem. 

Constantly the new writer is told that if he 
wishes to sell to the commercial magazines he 
must analyze the stories, and this advice is 
repeated here earnestly and with emphasis. 
Read, study, analyze, and adjust your own work 
to meet editorial requirements. There is no 


surer route to success in the commercial short 
story field. 
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Markets For Manuscript Sales 








The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Writers are advised never to submit a manu- 
script to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure 
and to study a sample copy. 

Each month we publish new manuscript market 
lists: such as: Short Fiction, Articles, Book Pub- 
lishers, Drama and Radio, Verse, Juveniles, British 
Markets, Trade Journals, etc., etc. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Allyn and Bacon—50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Text books for high schools, junior high schools; 
some college texts. Publishers of “Our World 
Today,” geography series by Stull & Hatch. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis. 

The American Baptist Publication Society—1701- 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. Mitchell 
Bronk, Book Editor. ‘We confine ourselves rather 
closely to books of a religious nature: religious 
education hand books, theological works, popular 
religious essays, discussions of church work, and 
story material that would appeal to parents and 
teachers. We do not care to consider manuscripts 
that are not in perfect form, ready for the printing 
house.” 

*American Book Company—88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Educational books. 

D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc.—35 West 
32nd St., New York, N. Y. Full length fiction (not 
short stories), books for older boys and girls; 
books of general interest such as biographies, books 
of travel, etc. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press—8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. Edward Weeks, Editor. Fiction: 
50,000 to 200,000 words. Non-fiction: 75,000 to 
150,000 words; biography, history, belles-lettres. 
Textbooks: especially in fields of English history 
and social sciences. Juveniles: (ten years and 
over). Verse: rarely. Unsolicited manuscripts 
welcome and report made within one month. Fic- 
tion and non-fiction contests held in alternate 
years—fiction in the even years and non-fiction in 
the odd. Mr. Weeks says: “We often endeavor to 
link part-serialization in the Atlantic Monthly 
with final publication in the Atlantic Monthly 
Press.” 

Augustana Book Concern—Rock Island, Illinois. 
J. G. Youngquist, Manager. Manuscripts for ju- 
venile books; must have: a definite Christian back- 
ground. Length 16,000 to 17,000 words. Can be 
one story or several short stories; but material must 
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have action, thrills and mystery. 
ceptance. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc.—67 West 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. John Barnes Pratt, President. 
Alice W. Frymir, Editor. Books on physical edu- 
cation, athletics, dancing and recreation. No fic- 
tion. No verse. Payment on royalty basis. 

M. Barrows & Co.—30 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Books on home economics and nursing 
only. 

The Beacon Press, Inc.—25 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. W. Forbes Robertson, Editor. Religious, 
religious education, philosophical, and ethical books. 


Payment on ac- 


Beckley-Cardy Company—1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. J. C. Sindelar, Editor. Requirements 
are largely supplementary readers for schools, 


teachers’ books, plays, and entertainments. “For 
1936 we would not be requiring any manuscripts. 
In fact we have more manuscripts than it would 
be possible for us to issue during 1936 and at least 
the first half of 1937.” 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company—Indianapolis, In- 
diana. Mrs. Jessica B. Mannon, Editor. Full 
length novels and detective mysteries; 70,000 words 
up. Full length biographies, personal adventure 
stories, popular science, history. Pay- 
ment: royalty contracts. 

Albert & Charles Boni, Inc.—26 W. 56th St., 
New York, N. Y. “We are general book publishers 
and cannot state specifically what our needs are 
or what they will be. Mr. Boni does all of our 
reading and the making of decisions.” 

*R. R. Bowker Co—62 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. Informational books. 

*Milton Bradley Company—74 Park St., Spring- 
field, Mass. Juvenile books. 

*Columbia University Press—Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. Educational texts, bibli- 
ography, history, etc. 

Covici, Friede, Inc.—432 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Harold Strauss, Editor. Fiction of a seri- 
ous nature, high literary standards; 70,000 to 150,- 
000 words. Also general trade books of all kinds 
(except juveniles); especially biography, physical 
science, economics, history, psychology, sociology, 
politics, travel. No verse. 

*Coward-McCann, Inc.—55 Fifth Ave., 
York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

F. S. Crofts & Co., Inc.—41 Union Square West, 
New York, N. Y. Principally textbooks for col- 
leges. Payment on royalty basis. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company—393 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “We issue general books, fiction, 
juveniles, but no verse. We report on all manu- 
scripts within three weeks, and offer the usual 
royalty terms of other publishers.” 


No verse. 


New 
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Cupples & Leon Company—470 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. A. T. Leon, Editor. Juvenile 
fiction from 40,000 to 75,000 words. Payment: 
either royalty or outright cash purchase. 

The John Day Co., Inc.—386 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Richard J. Walsh, President. Pearl 
S. Buck, Advisory Editor. All good fiction, non- 
fiction and verse. Payment on royalty basis, semi- 
annually. 

J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) Ltd.—224 Bloor 
St. West, Toronto, Canada. C. J. Eustace, Editor. 
“We are publishers of educational and general 
books. We read manuscripts here for use both 
in the Canadian educational field and also for our 
London (English) office. Material must be of a 
high literary standard. We are especially inter- 
ested in books for Canadian schools, colleges, and 
universities. However, our needs at the moment 
are very limited. Payment is usually on a royalty 
basis made with the author at time of acceptance of 
manuscript.” 

Dial Press—152 West 13th St., New York, N. 
Y. Grenville Vernon, Editor. Books of real lit- 
erary merit, or unusual detective stories. All kinds 
of non-fiction. Rarely publishes verse. Payment: 
10% up to 3000 copies, 12%% between 3000 and 
5000, 15% after 5000. Royalties twice a year. 

Oliver Ditson Company, Inc.—359 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. “We confine our issues solely to 
music and music textbooks, and occasionally a 
book of musical literature.” 

Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc.—449 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Frank C. Dodd, Editor. Fiction: 
all types (particularly American); length, about 
80,000 words, as subject determines. Non-fiction: 
travel, history, biography. Seldom publishes verse. 
Payment, twice a year (March and September). 

Dodge Publishing Company—116 East 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. Critchell Rimington, Editor. 
Fiction; non-fiction of all kinds. No juveniles. 
No verse. Reports on manuscripts within three 
weeks. 

*M. A. Donohue & Co.—711 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Juvenile books only. 

Dorrance & Company, Inc.—The Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Penna. All kinds of fiction; 
60,000 to 100,000 words and up. General non-fic- 
tion. Juveniles. Book-length collections of poems. 
Book-length collections of short stories also con- 
sidered. Payment: royalty arrangement, etc. 
Prompt reading of manuscripts. Correspondence 
invited before submitting material. “Authors in 
sending work should furnish sufficient stamps for 
return by registered mail, or direct express collect.” 

Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc.—Garden City, 
New York. General book publishers. No particu- 
lar requirements; interested in good books of all 
types suitable for sale through the regular book 
trade. Especially interested in detective, mys- 
tery and crime stories for The Crime Club. Ad- 
dress: Editors. The Junior Book Department is 
open to children’s books of all sorts. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.—300 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. George Moreby Acklom, Editor. Fic- 
tion: novels of American life, past or present—90,- 
000 to 120,000 words; first rate (not second rate) 
mystery novels—80,000 to 100,000 words. Non- 
fiction: authoritative books, written in a popular 
vein, in almost any field—50,000 to 150,000 words. 
Verse: small volumes of distinction. 

*Farrar and Rinehart, Inc.—232 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co.—354 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. George W. Jones, Jr., Editor. Non- 
fiction: history, biography, autobiography, eco- 
nomics, popular science and outstanding topics of 
the day. These books are chosen for their ability 
to entertain as well as inform the intelligent reader. 
Manuscripts from 50,000 words up. No verse. 
No fiction. Payment on regular royalty basis. 

Lee Furman, Inc.—381 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. First class fiction. Non-fiction: current af- 
fairs, biography, history, economics, politics, sci- 
ence, philosophy. 

Ginn and Company—15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. “We publish only textbooks for class- 
room use. Any unsolicited textbook manuscripts 
which we receive are of course given careful con- 
sideration, but at the present time we are not 
especially on the look-out for manuscripts in any 
particular field.” 

Globe Book Company—175 Fifth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. Harvey A. Lerner, Editor. School 
publications—about 192 pages. Payment on roy- 
alty basis; made annually. 

Goldsmith Publishing Co.—711 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Fiction for boys and girls; 45,000 
to 55,000 words. No verse. Considers manuscripts 
only in September and October of each year. 

*Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc.—857 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. Weston B. Flint, Editor. Pub- 
lishes both fiction and non-fiction but particularly 
interested in non-fiction, especially biographical 
works. Considers nothing less than 60,000 words. 
No verse. Payment: “Books published under con- 
tract on a royalty basis.” 


*Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc.—383 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

*Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co.—200 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Juvenile books. 


Harper & Brothers—49 East 33rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Eugene F. Saxton, Editor. “We are 
always interested in new material in the field of 
fiction, general literature such as biography, poetry; 
books on educational subjects (both college and 
high school), scientific books, business books, re- 
ligious books, medical books, and juveniles.” 

Harvard University Press—Cambridge, Mass. 
“We do not solicit general manuscripts but confine 
ourselves to the publication of scholarly works, 
generally written under University auspices.” 

D. C. Heath and Company—285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Only textbooks for elementary 
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schools, high schools and colleges. Payment on 
royalty basis. 

*Henry Holt & Co—1 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. General book publishers. 

Houghton, Mifflin Company—2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. Ferris Greenslet, Editor. Adult and juven- 
ile fiction and non-fiction. No verse. 

International Textbook Company—Scranton, 
Penna. “We are not in the market for the pur- 
chase of manuscripts other than those we have 
written on assignment. The International Text 
Book Company publishes texts mostly for use in 
home study courses taught by the International 
Correspondence Schools. There are a few excep- 
tions, but usually we select our writers with a 
great deal of care and agree with them in advance 
about what they shall write.” 

Jewish Publication Society—S. E. corner Broad 
and Spring Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. Professor 
Isaac Husik, Editor. All material must have a 
bearing on Jewish life, literature, history, bi- 
ography, etc. Fiction: novels or collections of 
short stories; historical and biographical novels. 
Non-fiction: well written, popular and accurate 
books—historical, biographical, literary, political, 
social subjects. Juvenile books and books of verse. 
Prefer books written in English, but occasionally 
publishes translations. Books should be of normal 
size, about 350 pages of an octavo volume. 

Marshall Jones Company—212 Summer St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. H. B. Doust, Editor. General non-fic- 
tion—especially art, architecture, biography, and 
works in special fields. Length should be over 
25,000 words. Verse rarely accepted. Payment on 
royalty basis, semi-annually. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.—730 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Publishers of fiction and non-fiction. 
Payment on royalty basis. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—227 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. J. J. Jones and B. Lippincott, 
Editors. Fiction: all types. Non-fiction: biography, 
economics, travel, etc. Juveniles. No verse. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis. 

Little, Brown & Company—34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. “We are always in the market for book- 
length fiction, including juvenile fiction; history, 
biography, travel, etc.” 

Longmans, Green & Co.—114 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Maxwell Aley, Editor. Bertha Gunt- 
erman, Juvenile Editor. Julia Kernan, Editor of 
Catholic Publications. “Under Mr. Aley is the 
general trade list, consisting of fiction, biography, 
travel, etc. Juvenile Department is more interested 
in books for the older boy and girl—say 10 to 16. 
In addition to Catholic books, Protestant religious 
books are also published, and occasional books for 
the Jewish religious market. Everything published 
at publisher’s expense, and royalty paid to the 
author.” 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard—381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Eunice P. Blake, Editor. General 
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trade books for adults and children of all ages. 
Considers all types of worth while material. Un- 
solicited manuscripts welcome, from the beginning 
writer as well as the experienced. Reports in one 
month. 

Macaulay Company—381 Fourth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. L. S. Furman, Editor. Better grade 
popular fiction; unusual adventure; mysteries in 
modern treatment. Length, 70,000 minimum. No 
verse. Payment on royalty basis. 

The Macmillan Company—60 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. “All types of fiction interest us, but 
we are particularly looking for the work of new 
American authors. All types of non-fiction and 
all kinds of verse. Payment is settled individually 
with each author.” 

Macrae-Smith Company—1712-1714 Ludlow St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. Book-length manuscripts only. 
“We are always open to read fiction of all types and 
juveniles, with an occasional miscellaneous book, 
such as biography, travel, etc.” 

Manthorne & Burack, Inc.—8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Non-fiction: biography, economics, 
travel; juveniles; verse rarely accepted. Payment 
on royalty basis, semi-annually. 

Robert M. McBride & Co.—116 East 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. Jerre Mangione, Editor. Fic- 
tion of all types, especially of modern and well- 
defined regional character; from 60,000 to 80,000 
words. Non-fiction: live modern biography; books 
dealing with the economic problems of the day; 
hygiene, popular science; up-to-date topics, and 





The Writer's Special Market Lists 


Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 


( )Sporting & Outdoor, House & 
I ois. 6 gracsseiecoaiaradacae June, 1936 
Sr cingacaeoene euenun May, 1936 
es oie ce naw began aie April, 1936 
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( ) Drama & Radio......... February, 1936 
( )Syndicates—Humor ..... January, 1936 
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( ) Fiction (all lengths) ..... October, 1935 
Sc bidsessucarees September, 1935 
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first class volumes of travel and exploration. No 
verse solicited. Payment: books are contracted on 
royalty basis, royalties accounted for and paid 
semi-annually. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company—330 West 42nd 
St.. New York, N. Y. Scientific, technical, and 
business manuscripts, written by specialists for 
specialists and students, including college and 
school texts. No fiction. No verse. Payment on 
regular royalty basis. 

*Charles E. Merrill Co.—381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Educational books. 

University of Minnesota Press—Minneapolis, 
Minn. Margaret S. Harding, Editor. Book-length 
non-fiction. All manuscripts must be approved by 
a faculty committee of scholars and scientists. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis, semi-annually. 

*Minton, Balch & Co.—2 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. Henry Hart, Editor. Fiction and 
non-fiction, 80,000 to 120,000 words. No verse. 
Payment on royalty basis, twice a year. 

William Morrow and Company, Inc.—386 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Frances Phillips, Editor. 
Fiction: all types, 75,000 to 100,000 words. Non- 
fiction of general interest. No verse. Payment by 
arrangement. 

*Thomas Nelson and Sons—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc.—70 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Fiction: novels. Non-fiction: 
interested in everything except verse, plays, bi- 
ography and juveniles. Payment on royalty basis. 

Oxford University Press—114 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Books on literature, religion, phil- 
osophy, biography, government, economics, sci- 
ence; college books, etc. Exceptional poetry only. 
No fiction. “Authoritative books in any field.” 

*L. C. Page & Company—53 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. General book publishers. 

The Penn Publishing Company—925-927 Filbert 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. “We are interested in 
book manuscripts either for adults or young peo- 
ple, running from 50,000 words up. We are not in- 
terested in fairy tales or imaginative stories for 
children, and manuscripts for adults must be free 
from objectionable features. We do not publish 
salacious literature. We are also in the market 
for one or three-act plays that are suitable for 
amateur production.” 

Pitman Publishing Corporation—2 West 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. Non-fiction: “only such as 
commercial, art and vocational, technical, scientific, 
photographic, stage and drama.” No fiction; no 
verse. “Preference given to manuscripts with in- 
ternational outlook because of our associated com- 
panies in England, Canada and Australia.” Pay- 
ment: royalty, paid half-yearly. 

Platt & Munk Co., Inc.—200 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. A. H. Munk, Editor. Books for chil- 
dren under twelve years of age. Outright pur- 
chase. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons—2 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. Earle H. Balch, Editor-in-chief. Fic- 
tion and non-fiction; 80,000 to 120,000 words. No 
verse. Payment on royalty basis, twice a year. 

*Random House, Inc.—20 East 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

*Rand McNally & Co.—536 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. Informational and educational texts. 
Juveniles. 

Reilly and Lee Co.—325 West Huron St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Esther Gould, Editor. Book-length fic- 
tion and non-fiction; specialty books; juveniles. 
Also interested in fiction with motion picture pos- 
sibilities. No verse. Payment is on the usual 
royalty basis. 

The Peter Reilly Co—133 N. Thirteenth St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. Mostly imports of an educa- 
tional nature. 

*Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc.—386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

Wm. H. Sadlier, Inc——11 Park Place, New York, 
N. Y. Elementary text books. 

*Charles Scribner’s Sons—597 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc.—386 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. M. Lincoln Schuster and Quincy 
Howe, Editors. Novels and distinguished non- 
fiction. Biography, politics, humanizing of knowl- 
edge, popular humor, occasional novelty books of 
superior merit. Unusual mystery and detective 
fiction. Payment decided upon acceptance of man- 
uscript. “Always glad to see first novels.” 


Stackpole Sons—250 Park Ave., New York, N. 
Y. William Soskin, Editor. Novels of American 
background, mystery stories with emphasis on 
character, experimental writing. Non-fiction: bi- 
ography, historical and political works of more 
than passing journalistic interest. No verse. Pay- 
ment subject to contract. “We do not invite sub- 
mission of manuscripts unless we have corresponded 
or negotiated previously.” 


Frederick A. Stokes Company—443-449 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. “We are book publishers 
and are interested in any works that might appeal 
to the general public, both in fiction and non-fic- 
tion. We also have a large juvenile department. 
Our rates and payments are in accord with the 
usual arrangements between authors and _ pub- 
lishers.” 

*Vanguard Press, Inc.—100 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. General book publishers. 

*The Viking Press—18 East 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. B. W. Huebsch, Editor. Book-length novels 
of literary quality (not ordinary popular fiction). 
Biography, general works on history, science, so- 
ciology, etc., for the layman. Rarely if ever pub- 
lishes poetry. Payment: usual royalty rates. 

Frederick Warne & Co., Inc.—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “We are not at present publish- 
ing on this side except in conjunction with and 
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under instructions of our London house to whom 
all manuscripts should be sent.” 

Albert Whitman & Company—560 West Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill. F. D. Knapp and Eleanor Gould, 
Editors. Juvenile fiction: children’s literature. 
Length of manuscripts varies. No verse. 

Whittlesey House—330 West 42nd St. New 
York, N. Y. Non-fiction generally addressed to the 
adult lay reader. Payment on regular royalty 
basis. 

W. A. Wilde & Company—131 Clarendon St., 
Boston, Mass. Adult and juvenile fiction. Non- 
fiction. No verse. Payment on royalty basis. 

The John C. Winston Company—1010 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. William Dodge Lewis, Edi- 
tor. Fiction: juveniles only. “In all cases a good 
factual setting is essential. For example, see our 
“Young Fu,” the winner of the Newberry Medal 
for 1933. Non-fiction: one or two outstanding 
teachers’ books (general, informational, literary). 
No verse.” 

World Book Company—Yonkers, N. Y. School 
books only. 

Yale University Press—143 Elm St., New Haven, 
Conn. Eugene A. Davidson, Editor. Non-fiction: 
biography, history, economics, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, law, government, belles-lettres. 
No fiction. Very little verse except the Younger 
Poets Series. Payment on royalty basis, rate and 
time depending upon agreement with author. 

od * * * 
PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 


The Book-of-the-Month Club, New York, has an- 
nounced the institution of a series of fellowship 
awards to be made to authors who give indica- 
tion of more than ordinary talent, but who have 
received no adequate recognition, as measured by 
sales of their books, from the general book-reading 
public. Awards may be made for fiction, non- 
fiction, poetry or belles-lettres. Only American 
citizens and permanent residents in the United 
States will be eligible for awards. 

For the first year four fellowships of $2,500 each 
are planned. Eligible authors are those who have 
had books published between May 1, 1935, and 
September 1, 1936, the sales of which shall not 
have exceeded 5000 copies before December 31, 
1936 (possible exceptions to number of copies sold). 

For full particulars address the Club at 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dog World Magazine, through its Annual Dog 
Poetry Award, is offering ten cash prizes for best 
original, unpublished dog poems: first prize, $25; 
second, $10; third, $5, and seven of $1 each. En- 
tries must be in English, and be typewritten, with 
name and address of the contestant on the upper- 
right-hand corner of the first page (one poem to a 
Sheet). Any number of entries may be made by 
one person, and there are no limitations on the 
length of a poem or the form of verse. No manu- 
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scripts will be returned. Contest closes December 
31, 1936. Address: Dog World Annual Dog Poetry 
Award, Judy Building, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Liberty Magazine announces that, in addition to 
the regular purchase price, it will pay a bonus of 
$1,000 to the author of the best short short story 
published in its pages in the next seven months. 
To six other writers will be given further bonuses 
as follows: one of $500 and five of $100 each. 

Authors will be chosen by the editors upon the 
basis of the interest, originality and unexpectedness 
of denouement of their stories. All writers are 
eligible. 

Manuscripts will be handled in the usual way. 
They will be bought on their merits. 

The Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland, is offering a cash award of $1,000 for 
the best manuscript on a science subject presented 
before July 1, 1937. 

The manuscript must be in English and “of a 
sort calculated to appeal to the taste of the public 
at large.” The desired length is 100,000 words. 
There are, however, no limitations on the subject 
matter, manner of handling, or eligibility for award. 

For further details address the publishers at Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


* * * . 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Berkeley Playmakers are offering a first 
prize of $25 and a second prize of $10 for the two 
best one-act plays submitted for production for 
the season of 1936-37. Closing date is September 
1, 1936. Rules of the contest must be obtained be- 
fore submitting manuscripts. Address: Mrs. Ber- 
tha M. Lester, Secretary, 1533 Posen Ave., Berke- 
ley, California. 

The Bross Prize of $15,000 is offered in an in- 
ternational literary competition for the best book 
or manuscript heretofore unpublished on the con- 
nection, relation and mutual bearing of the hu- 
manities; the social, physical, or biological sciences; 
or any branch of knowledge with and on the Chris- 
tian religion. Contest closes September 1, 1939. 
Address: Bross Foundation, Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, Lake Forest, Illinois. 

The Chattanooga Writers’ Club, through the 
“Elberta Clark Walker Memorial Prize,” is offer- 
ing awards amounting to $30 for original, unpub- 
lished nature poems of not more than 72 lines. Con- 
tributions must be submitted anonymously: one 
entry to a contestant. Contest closes November 
1, 1936. Address: Mrs. J. H. Guenther, Chairman, 
121 Ringside Road, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dodd, Mead & Company and The Forum Pub- 
lishing Company are jointly offering a prize of $2,- 
000 for the best Mystery-Detective Novel submit- 
ted by July 31st, 1936. Length, not less than 50,000 
words. For full details, address Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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Harper & Brothers are offering a prize of $7,500 
for the best novel submitted to their eighth bien- 
nial Harper Prize Novel Competition closing Feb- 
ruary 1, 1937. A circular of particulars will be 


sent to anyone who addresses a request to the 


publishers at 49 East 33rd St., New York City. 

Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass., are offering prizes as follows: 

A Centenary Prize of $5,000 for the most inter- 
esting unpublished American work of non-fiction 
submitted before October 1, 1936. 

A prize of $2,500 for the most interesting unpub- 
lished work of fiction (novelette) between 15,000 
and 35,000 words in length. Contest closes Janu- 
ary 1, 1937. 

Address the publishers for full particulars. 

The National Life Conservation Society, New 
York, is offering prizes amounting to $80 for best 
poems on ‘The Statue of Liberty—Its Significance 
after Fifty Years.” Length not over 24 lines. Con- 
test closes September 18, 1936. Address: Mrs. 
Charles Cyrus Marshall, President, National Life 
Conservation Society, 2239 Tiebout Ave., New 
York City. 

The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Award, which 
carries a prize of $2,500 in addition to book roy- 
alties, is offered for the best book manuscript deal- 
ing with a political, economic or social phase of 
contemporary American life or of American for- 
eign relations. Length between 65,000 and 120,000 
words. The contest is limited to American citizens 
who have not previously had a book published. This 
year’s contest closes January 6, 1937. Address: 
The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Award Com- 
mittee, Garden City,, L. I., New York. 


* * * 
BOWEN 
Continued from Page 208 

ject of passion in prosaic, domestic, everyday 
terms. The structure of the book has been 
called complex : actually, given my idea’s rami- 
fication, it was the simplest I could achieve. I 
rewrote almost every page many times, in 
order to make the writing, in every draft, more 
controlled, lucid and plain. There are passages 
I should still like to simplify. 

I began The House in Paris in January, 
1934, just after my return from a visit to New 
York, and finished it in July, 1935. I was living 
outside Oxford at the time, and the final re- 
vision was made at a table in our garden during 
the hot weather. 

* * * 
BERCOVICI 
Continued from Page 206 
made quite an impression when translated into 
other tongues, and stories that have found their 





place here in several anthologies have been 
passed over in silence in other countries. 


It is good form now for professional writers 
to sneer at “inspiration” and to tell the world 
that the only way to do things is to get up 
in the morning and work a number of hours 
every day. Maybe! I can’t work when I don’t 
feel like it—when I am not inspired. If I do 
work, to satisfy my conscience only, the work 
is worthless. I prefer to spend my “flat days” 
loafing, traveling, hunting, digging in the 
garden, practicing scales on the piano, reading, 
or studying a new language. After a while, 
what is so sneeringly called inspiration catches 
up with me. 


Once, after six months of idleness, I found 
myself in Venice for a few days. I wrote five 
short stories in a week, while the gondolas were 
gliding on the Grand Canal under my windows. 
Two days later I began my book on Alexander 
the Great—a book the writing of which I had 
postponed for years—and finished the whole 
work in less than three weeks. 


On my way back to the United States, two 
weeks later, I started and finished a play on 
the boat, and locking myself in a hotel room I 
wrote four other short stories and several arti- 
cles before my working streak was over. I 
couldn’t write a line for six months afterwards. 
I want it clearly understood that I was under 
no pressure, either because of money or prom- 
ises to editors and publishers to do these 
things. For want of a better name I must 
call such working streaks inspiration. 


Inspiration, like happiness, love and beauty, 
cannot be wilfully pursued, and cannot be found 
in the arms of dissipation or at the bottom of 
a cup, but it does come to a creative mind, from 
time to time, and it is well to hold one’s self 
ready for the Divine Afflatus and to recognize 
the Lady when she does come. An indescrib- 
able aura precedes her appearance. Sometimes 
she is heralded by an unusual nervousness, at 
other times by an unprecedented calm, but she 
always comes in a new guise and with a differ- 
ent emotional effect. 


I don’t consider it unprofessional to wake up 
in the middle of the night and to crave for pencil 
and paper with the intensity of a dope fiend 
craving for his drugs! 
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We have made an extensive survey of books of interest to writers and arc glad to recommend the 
following books. They are instructive and entertaining and of great value to all writers. Prices 
quoted are net, post paid. 
INSTRUCTION REFERENCE 
1. A Handbook of Modern Writing 39. Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary Sak twawwen $3.50 
DEL. © duct ocdderccdcvesesesoseoees $1.90 40. The Concise Oxford Dictionary .......... 3 3.00 
2. The Writer’s Handbook 41. Funk & Wagnalls’ Practical Dictionary .... 5.00 
De Voto 20.22. ccccccccccccsccccceres 1.90 42. Winston’s Simplified Dictionary ........... ; 3.50 
3. Writing Craftsmanship 43. Dictionary of American Slang ............. 2.50 
CE tt eee ee hs ot8S 6 6ERSOEE COOLS 2.00 44. A Dictionary of Modern American Usage.... 3.25 
4. On the Art of Writing 2.50 45. The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs. 6.50 
Quiller-Couch eocecccceceseceeeees oe be 46. Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
5. Narrative Structure & Style 1.75 Bi ad 3.50 
i eee he d's CRO Rbh eee ee a 47. The World of Myths: A Dictionary of 
6. Style 2.00 NE ial ci iitenid ncaa ma dawed ways ee Ge 
EE nv cacnreceveccucesosoeeeee eae 48. Dictionary of Foreign Terms 
7. Radio Writing 5 SNe ascdiecscesscevedcescoseecne £00 . 
’ _Dixon tenet teen eseeeeeeecenereeeress 2.50 49. Who Said That? 
8. Writing & Editing for Women Ee a ea 60 
Brazelton teen eee e ee eeeeneeees cos 250 50. Who Wrote That? 
9. Creative Writing o DAE RAED ccd tcncewcvoncenecers .60 
Ellsworth .. serserecccccecccccscceres 2.00 51. Thesaurus of English Words 
10. The Writing of Fiction _ | bn en 2 
Hoffman setececereecesereeeeceess 3.00 52. Roget’s International Thesaurus .......... ; 3.00 s 
11. The Writer’s Craft 80 53. A Dictionary of English Synonyms 
Jepson ...... LEAS PESETELH OS SRS Hs . eer 3.00 
12, The Magazine Article YT 54. A Dictionary of Similes 
Crawford... ...eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeercces Ss 0 NE Cr kinda ned adnetwtunwemendweins 4.00 
13. wae for Profit 20 55. Familiar Quotations 
Th hey oe w seeeees Mark TEPSSAAHOCHTE OS S heed Sf 
14. ese Stories Went to Market 56. The Rh Dict l 
OS at < - ~_eeeede hee ne Lengua 
15. The Essay Writer 57. Words Confused & Misused 
Pocock «2. ee eee eeecee eer eeeeeeeeeees 1.10 ea 
16. The piven Story Writer _ 58. The Secret Guide to Correct Modern Usage 
ODINSON ... +. essere ee ieee eeeeeeeee & v0 BR ee wnen is convceenvoccsccecsss 200 
17. The Art of the Short Story 59. 18,000 Words Often Mispronounced 
GRD eo cccwncccccncccescccccccscs -- 1.40 Rican eal edeneeius neowitecedies 2.00 
18. Weling so Sell 200 60. Columbia Encyclopedia ................... 17.00 
EE eae | 
19. Playwriting for Profit nes MISCELLANEOUS 
rows eoevescvcccovescessccsscoseses Os 61. St f th N 1 
20. Theory and Technique of Playwriting - a Fs ecu mes weisconinen $1.50 
ane eenidk yee kenece 3% 2.75 62. The Writin Art 
21. Theory of the Drama . Smith & Lincoln ...................-. 2.50 
cst eaReievakeeekeweeeceuewene. Oe 50 63. The Art of Authorship 
F 22. So You foe Writing a Play 175 SED edo as dntcdseecewsnnerncens 1.75 
ED ww ec eccereedoeesconcces veces PY 64. What is a Book? Th hts Ab t W iti 
. 23. The Technique of the Novel WERTER 6cccces rata ‘ sf ne sei irae Ri . 2.00 
Gr abo eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 1.40 65. This Trade of Writing 
24. The Craft of the Critic ME atcanccancnetveweoseee ces wetiers 1.75 
: Smith cevceccessooes ceeccerevccesere 3.00 66. On Writing & Writers 
25. Editorial Thinking and Writing ME vaiiedaddwinesuweseeeccnwe .. 2.40 
Bush Cosevecsccvcovescocccocsons sco S00 67 Authors and the Book Trade 
26. — ~ Writing 1.60 IS Ci ccvewnnnsedeeveseesceces 2.00 
j Ae ee eee ee ee ee . 68. A Note on Litera c ti 
, 27. Applied Writing by the Journalistic Method Farrell ..... Te cc ccacseeanas 2.50 
d es eee a akin palaces Ones 3.00 69. How to Sell What You Write 
28. Writing Journalistic Features MNT orineceitechewendvecvesssecess -50 
f helm SEUGOUSEURGECECECCcEESCORaeKeOe 4 3.00 70. How to Get Publicity 
29. The Editorial - or s 
n Bush Cee reer ersereseeesereeeseeseee 2.75 71. Breaking into Print 
if 30. Writing Poetry . Sa 
Ee ee ee 1.75 
re 31. The Writing and Reading of Verse SSSR ST SST ETS T RETESET ESSERE Eee 
: DC c.n6ccaneepaseesenseeee eee as 2.25 
)- 32. Craft of Poetry * THE WRITER 
a PEN op Kotn ben essvnsedesteesesscess ; 8 Arlington St., Boston, nv 
at GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION Please order by number. 
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The Contributor’s Column 




















ARMON BELLAMY published his first novel 

anonymously four years ago. Since that time, 
he has sold six other novels, numerous radio 
dramas, and several short stories. His most recent 
full-length work, “Sacrifice,” was published in 
April. KONRAD BERCOVICI left Rumania 
to come to this country in 1916. He is a frequent 
contributor to the better-grade periodicals, and has 
built up a substantial reputation as the author of 
gypsy stories. Among his many novels are: 
“Tlena—The Marriage Guest,” “Volga Boatman,” 
“That Royal Lover,” and “Main Entrance.” His 
present home is in Ridgefield, Connecticut. ELIZ- 
ABETH BOWEN, who is Mrs. A. C. Cameron in 
private life, has been publishing books in Eng- 
land for a good many years. The phenomenal 
success of “The House in Paris” has already 
stimulated, among American readers, considerable 
interest in certain of her earlier works, including 
“The Last September,” and “Friends and Rela- 
tions.” She is also the author of two volumes of 
short stories. H. PHELPS GATES is a resident 
of Los Angeles, California, where he manages a 
weekly newspaper. The article which he con- 
tributes to this issue is, he explains, almost a life 
history in itself. JAMES CRAIG GORDON is 
in editorial charge of all the MacFadden publica- 
tions and is, for this reason, more qualified than 
anyone else to speak of their needs and limitations. 
PAUL HOFFMAN is assistant to the editor of 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, a member of the 
editorial board of THE WRITER, and the author 
of numerous short stories, poems, essays and re- 
views—most of which have appeared in The 
Atlantic. He has also written an autobiographical 
novel, “Seven Yesterdays,” which was enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed by Gertrude Stein at the time of 
its publication. BARNETT B. LESTER has 
sold enough feature articles in the past six years 
to pay his way through Oberlin College and, more 
recently, the Graduate School of Harvard Univer- 
sity. He has published two books, and is now at 
work on a third: a study of Alf. M. Landon. 
His home is in Cleveland, Ohio. ALICE McFAR- 
LAND’S now defunct publication, “The Journal 
of American Poetry,” inspired the engaging article 
printed in this issue. LEONARD H. NASON is 
one of the highest paid story writers in the coun- 
try. Besides his numerous contributions to “The 
Saturday Evening Post,’ Mr. Nason is known as 
the author of several successful novels, including 
“Chevrons,” “Three Lights From a Match,” “Ser- 
geant Eadie,” “The Top Kick,” “A Corporal Once,” 
“Among the Trumpets,’ and a popular screen 
success, “Rodney.” The article her printed forms a 
part of a book which is being edited by Trentwell 
Mason White, entitled “Fiction Craftsmanship.” 





If You Have 
‘“‘the itch to write’’ 


let the editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
Press give you a few tips. Read: 


THIS TRADE 
OF 
WRITING 


By Edward Weeks 


The New York Times says of it: 
“*Those who do write may find ma- 
terial for study in these pages; those 
who don’t, may find here stories and 
problems capable of amusement.’ With 
these words, Mr. Weeks indicates his 
purpose. And his purpose is achieved.” 


This book tells you how to begin writ- 
ing; what to write about; what editors 
want; what a literary agent can do for 
you ; how to approach book publishers, 
magazines and newspapers with your 
material and countless other time and 
money-saving suggestions — guidance 
that you can find nowhere else. 


Hervey Allen, author of “Anthony 
Adverse”, says: “Seldom has so much 
hard-headed advice and useful infor- 
mation based on successful experience 
been offered to those engaged in the 
craft of writing.” 


Mail this Coupon to The Writer 


THE WRITER 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send me THIS TRADE OF 
WRITING, by Edward Weeks. 


I enclose $1.75 C] Send C. O. D. 























